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EVA B. DEMING 
School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and Choral 
Music. European and original methods. 
402-8 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 

The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
The Rutland, 

260 West s7th Street, New York 


MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 
PIANIST. 

836 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

Ccacerts, Recitals, etc. 


M. J. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studio: 780 Park Ave., corner 73d St., New York 
SUMMER TERM. Telephone: Seventy -ninth, 1152 








A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR FORREST ONDE NC E LES 
SONS IN HARMONY COUNTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITION, ORCHESTR: A TION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Compl ete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 


thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz 


nf View, Lake George, N. Y. (till September 10). 





Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Nos, 705-6 Carnegie Hall, 





Studios: New York 





Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR. 
2611 Broadway, New York 


Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD 
THE KENSINGTON, 
100 Bast 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 2770554" 


LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST (7th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


Tel.: 972 Riverside 








Mr. and Mrs. 


John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MAX DECSI, 


VOcAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Siby] Sam- 
mis, Agnes Paul De La Paz, Dr. lon Jackson, 
ulian Walker, Geo. Stevens and others now be- 
ore the public. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


]. LEWIS BROWNE, 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, Boston 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Charies R. Adams, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MRS. AAGOT LUNDE WRIGHT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass 














ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a s 

Huntington Cham 


Vocal Instruc- 
many 
Boston. 





FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
MUSIC TEACHERS who have a complete 
knowledge of the FAELTEN SYSTEM 
achieve the best results and obtain the 
highest prices. SUMMER SESSION June, 
July and August, 1902. Write at once for full 
particulars. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 





CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert. 


Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 





Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 


Musicales 
joston. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Societ 
Studio: 13: Tremont Street, 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 
SOPRANO 
Cooperstown, N. Y., 


Address until September 1 





BRUNO HUHN. 


Piano Lessons and Training of Accompanists. 

To Vocalists—Opera, Oratorio an 

Address to Septem 1: Ballad Repertoires 
Buena Vista, Belmar, N. J. 


CARL HAUSER, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
1364 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 





CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 





Studie: Carnegie Hall. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





Address: 





FREDERICK MAXSON, 


813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Specialty: ae in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert 





KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


CALIFORNIA. 
H. J. STEWART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition 
Address: 1105 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 
VIOLINIST. 





INSTRUCTION 
Carnegie Hall, New ¥ York. 
CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 








in FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 


sonore Vittoria Coppi-Baldisseri 
MATILDE MARCHESI, of Paris. 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 


WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR 





OPERA. 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 


aos West s6th Street, New Yo 





Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


SOPRANO. 


Recital, Concert and Oratorio 


ocal Instruction. 


WILLIAM A. 


— 


TENOR. 


Goacert and Oratorio 
Vocal Instruction. 
x 


800 Carnegie Hall 


New York. 





VICTOR 


Address: 


BAILLARD, 
BASSO-BARITONE, 


Oratorio and Song Recital 


141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Mrs. IRENE AMSEL, 


Through her unique and special method 
dertakes the perfect placing and finishing 
voice for amateurs as well as artists 


AMSEL OPERA SCHOOL, 


un 
f the 


632 Lexington Ave 





HUBERT 


ARNOLD, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 


138 West 6sth Street, New Y ‘ork 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contraito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
8306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 


and Harmony. 


Graduate of the Royal High Schoo! in Berlin 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Studio 


EVERARD CALTHROP, 


TENOR. 


211 West 101st St. 


The Milford, New York 


*Phone, 2645 Riverside. 





W. A. WHITE, 





Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 


EAR TRAINING and POSITIVE PIT« H 
Authorized teacher of A 
lytical Harmony” 
Certificated Teacher (A. 


Goodrich’s “Ana 
and “Synthetic Counterpoint.” 
K. Virgil) of Clavier 

Piano Metho 


Harmony and Counterpoint by Correspondence 
Clavier Piano School, 11 West 22d Street 





HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
Address: BERLIN, 


HUGO KAUN, 


FREE COMPOSITION AND ORCHESTRATION. 
W., Gleditsch Strasse, 49. 








Price Reduced from $80 to $60. 
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anticipation 
Fall 


Send 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER Co. 
11 West 22d Street, New York City. 


Classes for the Teaching and 
Study of the Pianoforte, the prices have 
been reduced twenty-five per cent. on all 
styles of 


The Improved VIRGIL Practice Clavier, 


the most perfect and scientific aid to the 
teacher and student ever devised. 


of the OPENING of the 


for Catalogue 








Atlanta, Ga 








For sale and rent by 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 





The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


Mrs, A. M. Virgil. 


West 15th St., NEW YORK. 




















Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


MAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty ent European and American 


aster., including 


Joha E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwia Farmer, 


CiRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 


Ernest Hutcheses, 


W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 
J.C. Van Huisteya, Emmanuel Wad 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Orr Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 


finish and quality of tone the 
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‘ We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
@ musical profession and the public. 

k Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
: Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 


ever made. 








MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @©@ SONS 


Pianoforte Makers Established 1823 
_— TREMONT STREET, wetvistubedaale 


Sepememantaininimatiniiiiidamanaiamncade 


STERLING 22tes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<.—DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTOR. 
A Piane adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, “*"iess:""" 




















JUST PUBLISHED! | PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA. 


(@) PraSentiermarsch der Kaiserlichen I. Matrosen Division. 
Piano Solo, . . $0.50 | Orchestra, . . . - met, $1.3 
Piano Solo, simplified, . 4 Military Band, ‘ ; - net, 1.9 


Piano, four hands, 
(6) Melodie for String Orchestra. 
Edition for String Orchestra, net, $0.80 | Edition for Piano and Violin, net, $0.65 


BrAarrnorr & HARTHL, 


1! Bast Sixteenth Street, NEW "YORK. 





ARTISTIC 
CONOVER PIANOS 








Grands and Uprights. 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


CABLE PIANO CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











STEINERTONE "ss 


Pianofortes, 


THE STEINERTONE Co. 


WAREROOMS: The Steinertone Building, 
87 & 89 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New Ywork:. 


Hobart M. Cable Co. 


MAKES PIANOS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Adapted for Solo Playing and Accompanying. 

















ADDRESS 
STEINWAY HALL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Weber Pianos. 


# hd which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 

its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 
which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 
in the possession of which it stands alone. 
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WEBER WAREROOMS : 





108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER , 

BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE i/7, » 

August 11, 1902 \ 

NE oi the composers for whom I have eves tie shows us how Schubert first stuck with zeal to re 

from childhood up to this very day felt the uowned models, tracing drawing copies as it were, in 

strongest personal predilection is Schubert der to gain technic. How then with astounding quick 

I consider him the one who was naturally ness he ripened into a master, not, however, without la 

most predestined for his vocation, for, with the Dborious endeavor; for he sometimes tried three, four times 

possible exception of Mozart, he had _ the velore he succeeded in his art purpose. In 1815 already 

greatest fount and easiest and most lovely flow of musical he wrote down two versions of his song, “Nur wer die 
inspiration, just as Bach was by nature best equipped for Sehnsucht kennt,” which only in 1827 was given its fin 


his art in a technical way, and it must have been as easy 


to him to write a fugue as it was to Schubert to produce 


one of his immortal songs 


no loss, therefore, to understand why I 


You will be at 
grasped with avidity at the new piece of music literature 
Schubert,” 


3erlin, after my attention 


Richard Heuberger’s “Franz just published 


by the Harmonie Company, at 


had been drawn to it through Dr. Carl Krebs’ com 
mentary upon the Vienna composer-critic’s estimate o 
Schubert, which I herewith translate for you 

In the collection of biographies of “Renowned Musi 
cians” which Heinrich Reimann is editing the various 
numbers have proved of different value. By the side of 


such as Neitzel’s 


fulsome adulation of Saint-Saéns and Prochazka’s “Johann 


superficial we also find superfluous ones, 


Strauss.” Then there are gushing but sincerely meant and 


after all, 
Kruse’s “Lortzing” and Niggli’s “Jensen.” 


reliable ones, such as Bulthaupt’s “lLoewe,’ 


Furthermore 
Dr 


" 
rimmel s 





as 


er researches, such 


“Weber “a F 


careful compendiums of e: 


Schmidt’s “Haydn,” Gehrmann’s 


Beethoven,” and lastly works which have been built up 
rom the fundament and furnish new material, such as 
Muenzer’s “Marschner” and Heuberger’s “Schubert.” 
Since Kreissle von Hellborn’s biography, which is inade 
quate in various ways, perhaps because it was the firs 
one, and Grove’s good article in the Dictionary of Musi 
and Musicians, which is now also more than twenty years 
old, this is the first book on Schubert's life and labors 
vorthy of remark 

As far as the life of Schubert is concerned diligent 
searchers have collected for years all the material that 
could possibly be found It does not amount to very 
much, but to draw from this paucity the conclusion that 


the time had not come yet for a Schubert biography, and 


that it would be better to wait until little by little, piece 
meal, more material could be gathered together, seems 
a fallacious one to to 
an artist’s life should place the representation of the inner 
his 


me. For whoever wants portray 


sublimated in works, in 


merely external 


such as it is 


development, 
the foreground and ahead af the small 


talk, which, according to my feelings, is usually treated 
with all too much importance 
the 


Heuberger has indeed courageously compounded 


far have been gathered into 


the 


later one or the other detail may yet become patent, which 


pieces which so one 


single 


total picture, unheedful of possibility that sooner or 


would show single episodes in Schubert’s curriculum 
vite in a different light 
He has also added some new information. Thus, he 


found some documents which clarify to some extent the 
dark period after 1816 
lief that Schubert quit his services as school teacher in 
that he 


It was hitherto an accepted be 
seems, however his 
until 1818, when 
consideration, in order to develop art talents recognized 


that year. It now was 


father’s assistant “for causes worthy of 
by connoisseurs,” Franz took a furlough of one year, but 
his 


was to, or intended to, resume afterward post as 
assistant schoolmaster, an intention which was never car 
ried out, however 

The principal source from which Heuberger drew is 
the now complete collected edition of Schubert’s works 


and the revisions thereof 
terial, he sketches in lovingly particularized description 
his, despite all the 
artistic activity of our greatest lyrical musical creator 


Following this authentic ma 


conciseness, quite vivid picture of 


Gesaenge des Hariners,”” which ap- 
number 
ol 
Schiller’s “ Emma’ 

The “Erlking” 
The Trout” exist in four versions, all differing from 


For the 
op 
studies, the 


ished form 
made a ol 


purpose 
in the printed version 


peared as i2, he preliminary 


sketches or final which was ob- 


tained at last 
he composed three times successively 
and 


each other, and one ever more periect than the preceding 


one 
In the selection oi his texts Schubert was much more 
careful and thoughtful than is usually believed, a fact 


which Heuberger points out with special stress He chose 


his texts with most refined taste, eliminating here and 


there verses lor xsthetic reasons, soitening or strength- 


me of the expressions and making other changes 
fit 
tions which Heuberger corrects, thus 


ening s¢ 


also other erroneous accepta 


chu 


as he saw There are 


for instance, 


bert’s readiness to compose something or other quickly 


us anec 


at a restaurant table, as has been told in numer 


dotes promulgated by his friends and contemporaries 
All such stories, Heuberger says, are to be taken with 
the utmost caution, if indeed they are not entirely to be 
discredited. Thus it was asserted that Schubert had com 
posed the renowned serenade, “Hark, Hark, the Lark!’ 
upon the back of a bill of fare at the Restaurant Biersack 
rhe original, however, is found written upon strong 
regal” paper and not at all upon a single sheet, but is 


part of a collection in which several songs are contained 


the lines of the staffs for the music having been carefully 


drawn with pencil by Schubert himself 


The single fields of the art cultivated by Schubert are 
tellingly delineated in their total character, and in their 
most important pieces are more specifically described, 


while things of are passed over without 


With 
not 


no importance 
the judgments pronounced by 


Thus I 


comment some ol 


Heuberger every one will agree cannot, for 


instance, coincide with the supreme: praise he—and 
not he alone—bestows upon the “Wanderer” fantasia. 
Aside from the Adagio, which indeed is wonderful, it 
seems to me to belong among the weaker works of Schu 
bert But truly this does not matter so much The 
principal thing is that Heuberger’s “pronouncements” are 
based upon sound taste and profound musical under 
standing. The peculiarities of the Klaviersatz of Schu- 
bert Heuberger makes apparent in several well selected 
musical examples, and about the music ior the piano 
many good and true things are said. “This music can 
almost speak,” Heuberger once remarks, “but its greatest 


charm consists in that after all it cannot speak.” 


it is to be regretted that Heuberger did not point out 


more strongly the relations of Schubert to his predeces 
sors and successors, that which separates him from them 
ind that which connects him with them, whereby the 
picture of his art life would have been set still more 
firmly into the frame of his time. But for this more space 
would have been needed than was available in the little 
volume. Perhaps this missing part will be retrieved in a 


the little work 
literature in 


later more comprehensive esSay As it is, 
can be considered an enrichment of musical 
the field of the not over numerously extant carefully writ- 
ten biographical studies. and hence should be gratefully 
welcomed, 


e <& 


[he Wagner performances at the Munich Prince Re 
gent Theatre began last Saturday night with a representa 








& 


tion of “Die Meistersinger von Nuernberg,” which in a 


private telegram sent by a friend of mine is described as 


superb.” Several changes have been made in the thea 


tre whereby the acoustic properties are said to have been 
were 


astly improved. Chorus and orchestra excellent 


inder direction The mise-en-scene and stage 


Zumpe’s 
management under Possart’s régime are all that could be 
Among the principals in the cast were of special 
Scheff Eva and Reiss as 
Mr 


tenor's 


desired 


interest to Americans Fritzi as 


David, because these artists were former members of 


Grau’s German personnel in New York The 


performance is praised unstintedly by my correspondent 


while for the part of Eva he considers Miss Scheff much 


like 


Feinhals as 


by no means sufficiently serious 
Sachs Knote as Stolzing 
The filled, but 


Americans 


too “soubrette and 


as an artist and 


were “really first cl: house was well 


iss 


crowded, and ‘“‘the played a conspicuous 


the 


1udience.’ 





== <= 


performance of Richard Strauss 


op 
Roya! 


In the first Berlin 


era “Feuersnot! which is to take place at the 
Destinn and 


and the 


Opera House in October next, Miss Emmy 


Rudolf Berger w sing the two principal parts 
yurse, will conduct 


= <= 


Regarding the second piano concerto o! 
ot 


mposer, oO! cé 


Emil Sauer, of 


the existence which I made mention in last week's 


the « 


my 


3udget, SO writes to me from Blanken 
erghe, 
day ‘I have just finished 
I shall the first time on November 3 in Ber- 
lin under Richard Although funda 


mentally different in contents, in mood and in form from 


mposer-virtu 


the Belgian watering place, under date of yester 


a second piano concerto, which 
periorm tor 


Strauss’ direction 


my No. 1 concerto, it is, nevertheless, not less effective.’ 
Well, “we shall see what we shall see,” as Marc Blumen 
erg sagely says. 
eG €& 
Il don’t know it from experience, of course, but | have 


trequently heard it asserted that the American girls are 
flirts. So are the German girls, but the difference is this, 


that the American girls are prettier, and hence their flirt 


ng 


atter 





victims. 1 choose this 


s also more dangerous to their 


word intentionally, tor it really occurs, not as inire 


as it should, 
to 
yften does this happen among the young musicians, among 
of the 


an 


quently that susceptible young Germans fall 


. 
t 
t 


victims the wiles of the pretty Americans. Especially 


students other sex 


up 


versa, it 


which nervous crowd the fair 


raise havoc lf the thing winds with elopement 


and a 

yut so badly after all, except that it 
storm on the American side of the big herring pond 
the 


subsequent marriage, Or vice does not turn 
to raise a parental 


But 


misses 


is apt 


American 
that it is 


to avoid such a storm, which wise 


the tact 


musician 


aware ol 


a young 


the 


foresee, and also themselves 


not exactly sagacious to marry without 


money, these fair heartbreakers leave object of their 


flirtation, returning home without the man, or even 


ling 
in Berlin a 


young 
Such a case caused a suicide 
ago, and 
that the young and exceedingly talented vi 
of Imperial Court Orchestra 
suicide by throwing himself from a high preci 
The the suicide 
in love with a rich, pretty 
flirted and 


to 


him beiore leaving 


year or now comes the news 


SO 


Vienna 
Christ, a 


committed 


Irom 


linist member the 


pice near Bozen in the Tyrol cause for 
is to be Christ fell 
American girl, said to 


man in 


found that 
with him, 


“dared 


laughed outright at the idea of 


who is have 


then, when the young his infatuation 


to her, to have 


propose 
her, an American millionaire girl musi 
[he sight of the corpse, if, indeed, she beheld it at 
the habit of flirt 
warning to others 


marrying a poor 
cian ! 
all, may have cured the young lady of 
ing, and the 
For that reason I have dwelt upon it at some length 
== & 
Vittori, 
House, who made her début 
at Kroll’s (the New Royal 
Die 


melodious, 


case may also prove a 


Miss Josephine from the Strassburg Opera 


here last week 
as Rosalind in 
Haideroeschen in Planquette’s 
Bells of Corneville,” is 
presence, and just as 
is also her 


In 


as soubrette 


Opera House) 
Fledermaus,” and as 


pretty operetta rhe 
ming 
' 


tull of humor and vivacity as her personality 


of a char stage 


the possessor 


acting piquant and at the same time ladylike this re 
spect the young lady reminds one of the best models from 
old Most of the latter did 
even sonorous and sympathetic a vocal or 


Miss V the 


she has not 


the schoo] ot operetta divas 


not 


possess s 


gan as does the pretty ittori, but trouble with 


that learned how to sing 


technic and 
extent the ef 


this young lady is 
and the frequently all too apparent lack of 


spoils 1 considerable 


general vocal culture spoils to 


ll ultimately tend to spoil 
as yet been able to find 
singing without 


this most delicate 


singing, just as it wi 
body h 


luman 


fect her 


Miss 


secret of 


ot 
Vittori’s voice, for n 
the preserving a voice 
training it. Unlike the 
of all musical instruments does not improve with use, 
the 


Hardman piano 
un 


of 


art 
Ze & 

From Dessau comes the sad and quite unexpected news 

f the 


less the owner knows treating it 


sudden demise of Court Conductor August Klug 
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hardt. As cause oi the death, heart iailure or an apoplectic 
stroke is given. The composer had attained an age of not 
quite fifty-five years. He was born at Koethen on Novem- 
ber 30, 1847, became a pupil of Blassmann and Adolf 
Reichel in Dresden, and quite early took up the career of 
a conductor. 

In Posen, Luebeck, Neustrelitz and Dessau he acted in 
this capacity, and everywhere made friends, for his was an 
exceptionally amiable personality. As conductor he sought 
and found what was good in every school, and without 
paying the slightest attention to any clique. This is as it 
should be. The influence which Liszt exercised over 
Kiughardt did not prevent the latter from recognizing 
the merits in works also which did not belong to the 
neo-German school, and hence it happened—a rarity by 
the way with conductors of prominent position—that he 
esteemed in Wagnerian as in aca- 
demic musical circles. With his eminent talent, musician- 
ship and an equally great amount oi energy he succeeded 
in bringing the Dessau court opera and raising the court 
orchestra to so high a standard, and his merits regarding 
the organization and carrying through of the Anhaltine 
nusic festivals are such that they will insure for Klug- 
hardt’s name an uniorgotten memory and renown at least 


was just as highly 


quite as lasting as that which he achieved as composer. 

In the latter capacity his success was perhaps not quite 
to his high ambition and just as great fertility. 
at the time of his unexpected demise, Klug- 


equal 
Just now, 
hardt was busy upon the composition of a larger work 
jor chorus, soli and orchestra, a pendant to his oratorio, 
‘The Destruction of Jerusalem,” which was performed in 
Berlin two seasons ago under the composer’s direction 
with the forces of the Royal Opera House, and met with 
recognition on the part of the public and the critics. An 
exhaustive “pronouncement” upon the work appeared in 
these columns after the performance. Klughardt for the 
quarter of a century belonged, and justly so, not 
among the first but among the most esteemed composers 
of Germany. He was a master of the technic of his art, 
and endowed with a rare sense of refined finish of facture, 
of perfection of form. While in his operas 
Dornroeschen,” “Iwein,” “Mirjaen” and “Gudrun” Klug- 
ardt was influenced by Wagner to an extent which made 
him appear a mere epigone, his instrumental music, though 
closely following and free trom 
mitations of Brahms’ style, are much more original in in- 
replete with of in thematic 
Three symphonies were produced in many 
oncerts, among others also by Theodore Thomas and 
Frank van der Stucken in the United States, but although 
none could 


ast 


ind especially 


classical models not 


and refinement taste 


vention 


treatment 


met with a certain degree of success, 
maintain a permanent place upon modern programs. The 
ost important musical creations of Klughardt, however, 


are unquestionably those in the domain of chamber mu- 


they 


ic, his string quartets and quintets, and his exquisitely 


nvented as well as masterly worked out Schilflieder for 
oe, piano and viola 
J & 
I had the pleasure of meeting Frederick Lamond, the 
1 & 


eminent Scotch pianist, who in October intends to sail for 
the United States in order to make a concert tour during 


which he will use the Mason & Hamlin piano. It is with 

great deal of confidence that I predict success for this 
pianist, who is an equally brilliant virtuoso as he is a 
rainy musician 


\nother young pianist I chanced to meet is the Amer- 
Arthur Hochmann, who has just recovered from a 
bad case of blood poisoning. 
J & 


Oscar Klein writes to me from Leipsic that he is 
re than pleased and in fact simply astounded at the 
made in violin playing under the tuition 


progress is sO 
] Bg! n 


of Arno Hill, who evidently is just as great a pedagogue 
as he is a virtuoso. Mr. Klein foresees a brilliant future for 
his son and heir, whom he will soon bring to Berlin for 
an introduction to Joachim. 


ese = 


Ihe late Anton Rubinstein’s only son Jacob died last 
week at a private asylum for incurables near St. Peters- 
burg. 

Ss = 

Mrs. Ford and Miss Rose Ford, irom St. Louis, Mo., 
the latter a pupil of Concertmaster Anton Witek, of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, called at this office last 
week, previous to the return of these ladies to their na- 
tive town. Miss Ford, who studied the violin here first 
under Prof. Emanuel Wirth for one year, has for the last 
four years intrusted the finishing of her fiddle education to 
the above named master and prime pedagogue, and pro- 
nounces herself as highly pleased with the results she 
achieved. No less satisfied seems to be Mr. Witek, who 
gave his pupil a testimonial of her abilities as a solo vio- 
linist of which she may well be proud. 
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Miss Beatrice M. Davidson, of New York, fresh from 
the balmy breezes of the Baltic, also was a caller. She is 
ever busy perfecting and enlarging her repertory, which 
now embraces no less than a baker’s dozen of operas, all 
of which she can sing letter perfect and in the German 
language. The latest addition to her roles is Marie in 
Lortzing’s “Czar and Carpenter.” ©. F 





Sunday ‘Herald’ Cable. 

ME. NORDICA, who only recently began singing 
in German, has deeply impressed the critics at Mu- 
nich with her Isolde. The management of the Munich 
Regent’s Theatre has shown unusual enterprise in inviting 
critics from London and other capitals to the first per- 
formances (including the London the 

New York Musicat Courier). 

The gross receipts at Bayreuth amounted to about $125,- 
ooo, but as no new staging was necessary this year the 
management cleared more than during other seasons, 
aiter paying fourteen conductors, an orchestra, thirty-two 
soloists, 122 chorus singers, two stage managers and a 
numerous mechanical staff. 


representative of 








Electa Gifford Sings Mr. Lachmund’s Song. 
ISS ELECTA GIFFORD, the soprano who sang 
the song, “O Moonlight, Deep and Tender,” by 
Ernest Lachmund, of Duluth, Minn., in many American 
cities, has put the song on her list for the Australian tour 
with Gerardy. The song is written with ’cello obligato, 
and at the concerts in the antipodes this is played by the 
famous Belgian ‘cellist himself. Miss Gifford’s singing 
of the song has increased the demand for it. 








Madame von Klenner and Madame Viardot. 
ME. EVANS VON KLENNER last week received 
a letter from her famous preceptress and friend, 
Madame Viardot, in which the elder woman compliments 
the younger upon her “progress as teacher and splendid 
work for music.”” Madame von Klenner, as heretofore 
announced, is conducting a successful summer school at 
Lakewood on Lake Chautauqua. 


Elsa Ruegger’s Departure. 
LSA RUEGGER, the celebrated violoncellist, who is 
to appear in leading concerts in this country this sea- 
son, leaves Antwerp on October 4 on the Red Star steam 
ship Kroonland. 
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| ANNOUNCED in my last letter that Jean de Reszké 

was re-engaged for the Opéra, and that, besides the 
more prominent roles of his repertory, he would also sing 
in ‘Paillasses” (“Pagliacci”), of Leoncavallo, and the 
‘Orphée” of Glick. The former of these two works 
would thus have been given for the first time in France, 


and the second was to have been performed as the com 
with the part of Orpheus 


poser originally intended it, viz., 

sung by a tenor. For this latter statement I am not re 
sponsible, as I merely quote from several of the Paris 
journals. Certainly the part of Orpheus has been sung by 
a tenor, the famous Nourrit, for instance, but as | have 
never come across a reliable score, as it was first written 
I am not certain in my own mind that this le voice 
for which it was destined by the compose Study of 
various scores, printed at different times, leads me to be 
lieve that it was intended for a male alto or hautecontre 
a voice non-existent at present, or only used as in England 


for the highest part in glees and cathedral choirs This 
voice is not to be confounded with the female contralto 
Mme. Pauline Viardot-Garcia, who possessed a mezzo so 
prano contralto voice of immense range, made an extra 
ordinary success in the part, since whose time it has passed 
into the permanent repertory of all operatic contraltos. In 
the technical language of the stage it is a travesti role; 
that is a male part sung by a woman, as are the parts of 
Siebel in “Faust,’’ and the Page in the ‘Huguenots.’ An 
other similar role in which the same gifted singer made a 
singular effect was Romeo in the old and nearly forgotten 
operas of “Romeo e Giulietta,” by Bellini, and ‘*Montecch 
e Capuletti,”” of Vaccaj 
 <& 

These plans are, appears, entirely changed at the 
Opéra. Jean de Reszké, before finally signing the contract 
for next season, made it a sine qua non that the work of 
Leoncavallo should be mounted. But here was the dif 
ficulty. Gailhard, being still under the influence of the 
large receipts that “Siegfried” had realized, was in hopes 


of continuing the flow of the golden river into the treasury 
of the opera house of which he is manager, and was willing 
o produce “Paillasses” de Reszké. Leon 
cavallo came to Paris, the parts were distributed, the mise 


so as to 


secure 


en-scene arranged with the composer, and all went well. 
But the Opéra at Paris is a subventioned theatre. The 
director Gailhard was pestered by his friends, musicians, 
composers, f all the 
various kinds of people who harass and perplex an operatic 


subscribers, in fact, representatives « 
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impresario with advice, who pointed out that, although de Eames and Sigrid Arnoldson 
Reszké might be an excellent actor, still the music oi 
Leoncavallo in this opera was hardly suited to the tenor’s 
voice, that “Pagliacci” was not of sufticient importance for 
the Paris Opéra, that it had not achieved any very great 


success outside Italy, &c. 


lo these people Gailhard, the director, listened, and, as 
the 


de Reszké would not sign the engagement unless 


opera in question was produced, all negotiations are off, 


and, in consequence, it 


be heard in Paris this next season 


tain people interested in the non-production of Leonca- 


vallo’s work claimed it to be unsuited to de Reszké’s 
voice 1s tO me amusing. An extraordinary voice de 
Reszké never possessed. Those critics and writers who 
speak of his beautiful voice simply do not know what 
they are talking about A genuine voce di teatro must 
possess three factors—quality, power and compass. Of 
these factors de Reszké never had but the second in any 
large degree Sut as the singer possessed in a very 
marked manner all the other gilts that go to make up 
the very complex organization oi a lyric artist at the 
present day, he has been able to attain and hold his very 
high and perhaps unique position. In spite of long and 


persistent efforts de Reszké has never been able 


subjugate his vocal instrument to his will Hence in 


many passages he has to change 
by singing a phrase at the higher extremity of the voice 
always forte, although it may be distinctly marked piano 
Witness the closing bars in the first air of Radames in 
Aida,’ several passages 
Raoul the In this 
poser has distinctly marked certain phrases on the highest 
to 


and charming the first ait 


in 


in 


of Huguenots latter the com 


notes be sung piano, the effect of which is distinctly 


ost when sung otherwise \s an operatic tenor he holds, 


as I said a position perhaps unique; as a vocalist, pure and 


simple, he is very much less distinguished. Oj this fac 


no one in the world is more fully aware than he himseli, 


and it is for this reason that de Reszké makes a principle 


ol never singing on the concert platform, as then at least 
two-thirds of his very great and varied gifts would not be 
n evidence [he extraordinary plastic talent, intelli 
gence and graces of person which he possesses can only 
be entirely utilized through the medium oj the action, 
costume and accessories required by the operatic stage 
Some years ago when in London a concert was given for 
the Goring Thomas Fund, at which appeared as soloists 
all the famous singers of the day, and at which the 


choruses were sung by the students at the Royal Academy 


artists sucl 
&c 
Reszké declined to sing, on the plea that it was a matter 


Edward 


as 


{i Music, and the semi-chorus formed oi 


3en Davies Jean de 


Marie Brema, Plunket Gree 


ic 


of principle with him not to appear in concert 


forget 
the 


names I 


to 


Lloyd, Ben Davies and others, whos« a 


had 
cert platiorm by comparison with the 


then 


this moment, nothing, however, lose on con 


foremost members 
performing at Covent Garden 
non production Pail 


suited to 


So to have pleaded for the ol 


that the music might possibly be 


the voice of Jean de Reszké was an absurd pretext, as it 


lasses’ not 
has always been as actor rather than singer that de Reszké 
It would suit his voice at least, as well as it 
of de the the 
events the work the 


shone 
the 


has 
did 
role 
Paris 
Reszké 
hand it must be said that this business of 
work on directors, on the part of certain operatic singers 
al beneficial to the management. Massenet 
has always been a friend of de Reszké, as it was through 
the composer’s influence that the tenor was engaged first 
of all the Opéra he Cid.” 
Still the attempt to make “Werther” a success in America 
de Reszké, 


who created 
be 
consequently 
On 


organ Lucia, tenor, 
\t 


Opera 


is not to given at 


" 
dail 
Jean de 
the 


imposing certain 


this season, and 


would not sign for next season other 


is not ways 


at here, where created “‘Le 


was a dismal failure, although interpreted by 





s highly improbable that he will 
The report that cer- 


to quite 


the composer's intention 
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rhe 


loses 


work, 


though it is as opera comique, 


when given as grand opera, and on a large stage, such as 


the one at the Metropolitan Opera House, of New York 





Bemberg’s “Elaine,” another attempt to benefit a com 
poser, was also a fiasco when given at the same house 
with Melba and de Reszké 

= — 

As a consequence oj the non-engagement of de Reszké, 
the director of the Paris Opéra has engaged the tenor 
Van Dyck to give a series of performances during next 
October and Novembe r, as at present Owing to the ab 
sence of Alvarez, there is no tenor for the heavier roles, 
although the first tenors, Affre, Vaguet and Roussel 


are very capable artists and do satisfactory work 





Program for the week: Monday ‘Les Huguenots” 

Wednesday, “Samson et Dalila’; Friday \ida 
S- = 

li the temperature has cooled during last lew day 
not so the temper displayed at Salle du Conservatoire 
particularly in the competitions or exa ations sing 
ng, opera and opera mique These ar he concour 
most liked by the public, and admissions to the smal 
halls are eagerly sought by many more people than the 
room will accommodate. In the singing department there 
was a much better display than last year. Whether the 
long promised reiorms have really been effected or 
whether the professors, awakened by the strong outcry 





against them on the part of certain newspapers last year, 
have been more assiduous | know not. I can only say 
that the standard is much higher than at the previous 
competition. One malicious paper attributes it to the fact 








i the frequent absences irom class on the part of certain 
of the professors; on the same principle, I suppose, as 
the recovery of a patient when the doctor is called else 
where. In the class of opera several the pupils ap 
peared to considerable advantage, and two have already 
been engaged for the National Opera In the class of 
opéra comique little ability was shown in this essenffally 
French school oi art An exciting scene also took place 
when the award of the jury was announced. Violent pr 

estations were made by the J when it was known 
there was no first prize given to the maie competitors 


[hese outcries redoubled, and a periect outburst was the 
result of the jury’s decision that the favorite of the day 
Mile. Billa, did 1 eceive the recompense to which the 
pul thought she was justly entitled. Theo. Dubois, the 
president of the jury, threatened to clear the hall, which 
thre was actually put into execution he audience, 

ywever, did not disperse, but remained outside the build 
ng, cheering the popular candidate to the echo when 
sne appeared 


= <= 


[he piano classes brought out some excellent periorm 


ers, both male and iemale. For the former class the test 
piece was Ballad (No. 3), Chopin, and Caprice in E 
minor, Mendelssohn; sight reading test, written by Raoul 
Pugm In the female class the tests were Sonata for 
Clavecin, by Scarlatti (No. 32), and Sonata in B flat 
minor, by Chopin. The sight reading test was written by 
Paladilhe 
= = 

[he results of the year’s examinations at the Conserv 

atoire can be summed up very briefly: All the instru 


classes—excellent, showing most excellent teach 


mental 


ing on the part of the various proiessors; in the class oi 
singing, opera and opéra comique—well, a great im 
provement on last year 
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Up to what point the representation of a composer’s work 


shall be respected and what alterations or revisions are 


permissible, artistic and in good taste is a point on which 
“The Messiah,” Handel, is not giver 


musicians differ rf 
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exactly as he wrote it. Beethoven's sonatas tor piano aré 
often performed as he would have written them (it 1: 
pleaded) had he had the modern keyboard; “Der Fre 
schiitz” is given on those lyric stages where spoken dia 
logue is prohibited, with sung recitatives by Benedict, & 
and Beethoven's “Fidelio” and Mozart Don Giovann 
ire published and performed in similar fashior Lord 
Byron’s “Manfred” and “Sardanapalus” were n 
to be performed in the theatre, nor wa asst I 
Damnation de Faust” intended by B« o be giv 
an opera. This last work holds alx same place 
the mind and esteem of the musical publi France 
does Handel’s “Messiah” in England. It was arranged f 
production on the stage as an opera at t eatre 
Monte Carlo, by Raoul Gunsbourg, the director, and forn 
a part of the regular repertory there The adapter of Be 
ioz s work, having been taken to task for the shar hac 
n its operatic torn defends | eit 
I »%k me seven years t idapt ‘La Da 
Fa lor ( ige ] I 
ered a single : 
tay be asked i 
In 1885 | unde é 
of the heirs f Be and ‘ R 
placed at my disposa trunk f post etter 
with fragments of ‘ & (mong 
na f documse ‘ ( ec 
the productior p 
dout he t wing 
I That it was a w for : 
oratorio, that the mposer intended, and the key 
dramatic sequence W iound in a tter written by Ber 
lioz to his son, and which we published in 1893 
ev Ser] Zz tate | ti iy 
pera, ‘La Dan n de | f 
\y eth | hat mM n ] x 
imager w ng ! | l 
performed in conce i l f 
e so-called friends é é B ] 
er d ments were Or é é 
first act, forming pages 6, 7, 8, 9 
ncert performance: \ I 
written the staffs for the g 
pe tmotive ‘ the ( I ‘ 
phrases of the poem writt é H 
le master in pe & & 
ne i nce sear¢ ig (3 rf 
passages, and I four 
tirely to the notes writt é rt, w 
to change a single | 1 w G 
What light breaks in on my eyes! for then | 
he character of Faust developed a explained we 
the principal leitmotiv the wi ‘ 
serlioz and Goethe ther rn u n¢ I 
Berlioz becomes in reality tl great p s ‘ g 
nated by Goethe, the soul pre und ed wit! 
the desire to discover the secret of lif O1 t di 
well understood, it becomes per j atu it the 
Marche Hongroise,’ which was tl g >» be 
nd inconsistent with the unity of the work ild forn 
an integral part of the drama, since s after the sight of 
these soldiers, excited wit] es 2 \ ory yr dis 
ng their swords, that the regard of Faust falls tl 
skull placed on his work table And is at the thought 
that all the young, vigorous life outside is doomed to end 
ind disappear in a chimerical dream suffering, in death 
hat he sinks into his chair vercome by the conviction 
suffering and misery are the t of humanity 
‘Not a single word in this adap I been changed 
not a note of music altered The whole work has beet 
given form, body, consistency, and fir act: Glory! 
has this fully established the pl SO] i Goet!l 
ind the musical treatment Be 
In the second act I ised the sat eitmort r 
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still sialtien 
not of a 


part between Faust and Mephistopheles, 
the idea of Goethe and Berlioz, because it is 
irivolous Faust sighing for material pleasures that the 
the case with the hero of Gounod’s 
Faust'—witness the ‘A moi les plaisirs’ in the finale of 
the first act of this latter—but of the profound nature of a 


vork treats, as is 


philosopher and human sadness. 

rhe compact signed, we have the spectacle of Mephis- 
topheles, the fallen angel, sad, wretched, doing evil jor the 
Mephistopheles who suffers, while causing 
the angel that has defied God and who 
tormented 
were 


ake ol it, a 
thers to suffer, 
commences the struggle with poor humanity, 
by the thirst for truth and light. ‘Licht, mehr licht,’ 
the last words of Goethe, and his Faust is only his own 
the doubt of his own life, the sadness of the great 
thinker. And Marguerite, who is in reality the poor 
daughter of a Protestant pastor, betrayed and abandoned 


end, 


by Goethe, is only a fugitive incident in the chequered ex- 
stence of Faust-Goethe. One single word, and in Ger 
man, from Berlioz’s own hand, sufficed to enlighten me 


is to his deep thought. Berlioz, like Goethe, did not 
», like a silly girl, should give herself 


the head of the 


ntend that Marguerite 


up to Faust for a casket of jewels. At 
ballet of will o’ the wisps he has written: ‘Margaretens 
fraum.’ Asa fad Marguerite is only one of a number of 


means used to enslave the soul of the thinker. It is there- 
in order to conform to the idea of the master that I 


ore 

cause Marguerite’s dream to be witnessed by the public, 
without changing one note of the music. How could I 
have arranged it otherwise without being guilty of gross 


ignorance? One has only to follow the music to under- 
tand all its meaning, and the prayer whichsurges in the 
middle of the will o’ the wisp dance plainly indicates the 


truggle between Faith and the Spirit of Evil. 


We traverse then with Berlioz all the phases of this 
diabolic struggle Mephistopheles seeks by all ways to 
ubjugate Faust After Glory, then Faith, Idleness, 
Pleasure, Love, Nature, all, but without success. Faust, 


with the bitterness of the philosopher, cannot drink the 





cup to its dregs, because in its mirror he always sees his 
face of man doomed to misery and death, and it is there 
that I have put to chords recitatives, taken from Berlioz 
himself, the dialogue taken from the second part of Goe- 
e’s ‘Faust,’ to bring the end desired by the poet and 
musician, viz., the sacrifice of Faust to save Marguerite 
And now, what is to be the future of the masterpiece? 
[The wave cannot be stopped, the volcano which cannot be 
extinguished and the so-called friends and admirers of 
Ber will n icceed in stifling his talent. The great 
tic French, German, Italian—came to witness the 
vork, and instead of crying sacrilege, they found that what 
| had done for ‘La Damnation’ others had done before 
me for the ‘Don Giovanni’ of Mozart ; the ‘Elizabeth’ 


of Liszt; the ‘Orpheus’ of Gluck; the ‘Fidelio’ of Bee- 
thoven. They found that the few phrases 1 had taken 
from Goethe for the dramatic continuity of the work had 
been chosen and adapted with an almost idolatrous respect 
And so, many of the great opera houses of 
‘La Damna- 
may 


for Berlioz. 
Germany and Italy have decided to produce 


for Paris, ridiculous as it 


tion’ next season. As 
seem, it is my name that hinders the work from being 
mounted. A certain director sought the heirs of Berlioz, 


and proposed to mount the work if my name were removed 
and his own substituted (naturally). He even was willing 
to pay the costs of a lawsuit. Poor creature! He had 
never taken the trouble to read the life of Berlioz—one of 
probity and honor—or he would have known what would 
have been the reply of his heirs: ‘It signifies little to us 
whether, in order to gain your case, you make the char- 
acters enter from the right or left, or that you substitute 
one scene in place of some other, or that you will produce 
the work just as it is. We have not only a contract with 
M. Gunsbourg; we have given our word.’ 

“As for myself, I only hope one thing, which is that 
Jupiter will still blind these Parisian directors for some 
and until the time when I shal! come my 
‘La Damnation’ in Paris.” 

ese <= 

At the Opéra will be revived this coming season Saint- 
“Henry VIII,” with Madame Heglon in 
the role of Anna Boleyn. This work in four acts and six 
tableaux, the book by Detroyat and Armand Silvestre, was 
first produced here in 1883. Lassalle created the title role. 
With him were associated Boudouresque and Madames 
Krauss and Renée Richard. 


= 


Iwo of the prize winners in the opera Miles. 
Demougeot and Feart, both dramatic sopranos, are en- 
gaged for the Opéra, and will appear there for the first 
time this winter in the proposed revival of “Don Gio- 
van.” Also Escalais, a former tenor of the Opéra, is 
engaged to give several performances of Arnold in ‘“Guil- 
laume Tell,” and Eléazar in “La Juive.” This latter work 
has not been heard in Paris for a considerable time, and 
is one of the list of works for which new mounting has 
been prepared, the old scenes and costumes, &c., having 
been destroyed by fire. 


years to come, 
self to mount 


Saéns’ opera of 


class, 


== = 


Ferdinand Strakosch, one of the 
died recently in Paris, aged sixty-three years. He was at 
one time director of the Opera in Rome and in 
Ferdinand was the last surviving brother of three, 


The 


family of impresarii, 
also 


Trieste. 
who were noted as operatic managers in their day. 
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the Théatre Italien, Paris (Salle Ventadour), and Max, at 
one time manager of opera in New York 


=e © 


On Friday last a charming musical evening was given 
at La Bodiniére, the pretty and fashionable theatre, by 
some of Mlle. Marguerite Martini’s best pupils. 

M. Coliard and Catabonne, Miles. Caroll and Euby, 
&c., particularly distinguished themselves. 

Miles. Clara and Grace Caroll, the first one 
in “Il Trovatore,” the second as a charming Ophelia, de 
lighted the audience. Mlle. Euby, a lovely Manon, also 
greatly pleased the audience. These three young Amer 
ican ladies displayed splendid voices, admirably managed, 
and a knowledge of the stage and lyrical acting for which 
great praises are due to their professor 

Mlle. Martini herself has given us the extreme pleasure 
of seeing and hearing her in a new opera created by her 
sull 


as Leonora 


in Paris. Her splendid voice has made us appreciate 

more her excellent method as well as the truth of het 

acting. De VALMOUR 
[See another page for late news from Paris—Eb. M. C.] 


THEODOR BJORKSTEN’S RETURN. 


FTER an absence oi nearly a year abroad, Theodor 
Bjorksten, the distinguished singer and 

home again. Early in October he 
with the intention of spending a 
Several 


voice 
builder, is last leit 
New York 
year in Europe, 
of his advanced pupils went with him 
Miss Martha Strickland, made her public début as a singer 
Switzerland. She assumed the stage 
Mlle. d’Esterre. Her success was brilliant, the 
Geneva papers bestowing upon her the highest praise 
The music critics not only extolled her beautiful voice but 
her method of vocal- 


for Paris 


solely for rest and recreation. 


One of these, 


some months ago in 
name of 


commended in the warmest terms 
ization and musical intelligence, and also praised her dra- 
matic This success was exceedingly gratifying 
to teacher and pupil 

When Mr. Bjorksten left New York his health was so 
poor that he abandoned all work. He had not been in 
Paris long before his health definitely improved, and he 
was rejoiced to discover that his voice was stronger and 
He was prevailed upon to 
which proved very stic- 
Stockholm, Paris and in the prin- 
cipal and the newspapers teemed 
with complimentary notices. Victor Maurel attended sev- 
and was profuse in his praise of the 


powers 


better than it had ever been. 
a number of song recitals, 
He sang in 
cities Switzerland, 


give 
cessful. 
ol 
eral of these recitals 
artist 

_Mr. Bn nail made a 5 pyannane trip to Russia, Finland, 


others were Maurice, teacher of singing and director of 
EXCLUSIVE The Celebrated 
on BRID pocorn 
MANAGEMENT Grau Opera Co. 
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William A, NINETEENTH YEAR. — CONCERT | MR. @& RS. HOWARD WELLS. 
LS. 
WILLETT, eaarrous. 1899-1900 ORGANIST. | _“ How to Listen to Music” and “Incidents in 
Exclusive management Bureau of Fine Arts. Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL Composers’ Lives as Illustrated in Music.” Illus- 
Os Tine Aety EaSeng, Camps for the oul 6, mes: 
R.A. ~ AUGUSTINE, HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 241 .. "- and 
297 Indiana Street, Chicago, 11, | Wabash Ave., ISE WILLARD 
CHICAGO. Poel CAROLYN LOUIS , 
Instruction. 





Teacher of Tone a 
Studio: go2 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 





MARY MANNING. 


Dramatic Readings, Lecture Recitals, Mis- Address: 


ALLEN SPENCER, 


PIANIST. 


PIANIST. 





Concerts, Recitals. 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 
724 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





cellaneous Programs. 
Studio 713 Management 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Charles R, Baker. 


FREDERIC JOHN MAGUIRE, 


PIANIST. 
Concerts, Wagner Recitals. 
Special courses in technic. 
300 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


VIOLIN 


Studio: 


Piano instruction. 
Send for circular. 





EARL R. DRAKE, 


KARLETON HACKETT, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 


VIRTUOSO. 
TEACHER. 


sos Handel Hall, Chicago. KIMBALL HALL, 


Henry WILLIS ian Galen. 


TENOR, TEACHER, CONDUCTOR. 


JAN VAN OORDT, 
VIOLINIST. 





SOPRANO, 


Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


MARY PECK THOMSON, 
620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Pupil of Ernst Jedliczka, Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
Address: 4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. 


Concerts. Recitals. 


vous MIAGNUS, 


Young American Violinist 
627 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


BERTHA SMITH-TITUS. 
Talks on Hawaii, with Folksongs. 
COACHING. ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
Studio 716 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 








CHICAGO 











MILTON 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts 


GRIFFITH, 


TENOR. 


Concert, Oratorio, 
Song Recitals. 








Building, CHICAGO. 


GRACE VAN VALKENBURSH, 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


CONTRALTO. 











MARY WOOD CHASE, 


Address ail communications to 


613 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


PIANO VIRTUOSA 





Mes. L. B. GRIFFIN, Mgr., 
5246 Ave. 
Telephone: Drexel 6643. 





MABELLE CRAWFORD, 


Teaching at Resideace, 


Contralto. 5246 Prairie Ave., Chicage. 














Sweden and Germany, and returned to Paris in aes 
health. Soon afterward he sailed for New York and ar- 


rived here a few days ago | J SI Rl The pupils of Miss Helen Riggs gave a musicale at 
j . Brasher Falls. N. Y., Thursday evening, August 14, at 


Mr. Bjorksten has planned for a very active season 
He has secured a handsome studio, consisting of a suite 
of rooms, in the new St. Marks Building, No. 2 West 
Thirty-ninth street. In addition to his teaching, he pur 





poses to do considerable recital work, having placed him John Dennis Mehan, a New York musician, has ne 
self under the management of Henry Wolfsohn 5 EFOPLE. the army of professionals who are spending their vac 
, tion in Maine \ resident of Lewiston recently said tl 
cneeenengaees the Pine Tree State was | ng el hle Me 
Clarence Eddy’s Tour. New York musicians in the summer months 
HE concert organist Clarence Eddy will make a six . : ; Mrs \. W Jones gave a musicale at her reé side _ 
wedi? concert tour ia Great Biritela. commencing rhe Ithaca Conservatory of Music has awarded Miss Atlanta, Ga., Friday evening, August 18, at whi th 
October 14, and after its conclusion he will make a two Fanny Stevenson, of Mariners’ Harbor, Staten Island a most enjoyable numbers were given by David S 
months’ tour in this country ree scholarship. The conservatory begins the fall term mann, a local violinist. Messrs. Connor and Fairbar 
: Puesday, September 2 also contributed to the musical entertainment of the ever 


ten Franklin, the Troy (N. Y.) tenor, and Mrs. Walter ing 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE scott, a singer of some repute in this State, assisted at a Miss Bertha Romer of Newark. N. ] gave a Talk 
s acred concert Sunday evening, August 17, given at Con i t 1usical iven Frid: ‘ning. August 


Established 1867 Dr. F. ZIEGFELD; President. wress Spring Park, Saratoga 18. in the rooms of the Newark Y. W.C_A Miss Romer 

College Bldg., 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. W. H. Donley gave an organ recital at the First Pres- jlustrated her sketch of the great Polish composer by 

The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic }yterian Church, Ottawa, August 14 Miss Lillie J« playing a number of his most popular waltzes, mazurkas 
Art in America. sephine Adam was the vocal soloist The church was and nocturnes 

The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembled rowed with i tausic loving coamrenntict Under the direction of Charles Steinbuch, Jr., a speci: 


in an institution of its kind. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. Mrs. Caroline C. Leach 
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Kemper Harrold, violinist, 


SCHOOL OF Mi USIC ELOCUTION, ontributed the program of 
by Mrs. T. C. Wilson and th 
ACTING, OPERA, on home in Normal City, 


of 15 Greenwood avenue, East Steinbuch, bass, were assisted by a small orchestra, and 
Orange, N. J., has composed the “Sunshine Caprice,” for of course, the organ 


a 
e Misses Wilson, at the Wil- quartet, Miss Julia Rambaud, soprano; Miss Elsa Pendel 
near Muncie, Ind ontralto; C. Frederich Steinbuch, tenor, and Adolph 





the summer she has filled engagements at other places 
n the Northwest 


































which the young musicians were assisted by Daniel 
Burke, tenor, and the Misses Edna Boynton and Edna 
L, Crane, readers 


n Chopin at a musicale given 


and Herbert Hause, pianist, musical service was given on a recent Sunday at St 


1 


musicale given August 14 John’s Lutheran Church, at Bay Ridge, L. I. The voca 


1 

















BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. the piano, and dedicated Mrs. Cynthia Westover Karl Doering. the tenor, gave a neert Tuesday ever 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Dr. LOUIS FALK, \Iden, president of the International Sunshine Society ng, August 19, at the Pine Ridge Int North Huds 
HANS von SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE Theodore Hoch, leader of the orchestra of the Avon N. ¥ for the benefit of the Methodist Episcopal churcl 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN S, E. JACOBSOHN, Beach Hotel. at Bath Beach, L. I., recently celebrated the in the village He was assisted by Miss Alice Springer 
RUDOLF GANZ, HERMAN DEVRIES pasties baktesial oi tht iit Baie gE RR a Bp ~-stee Lit ee> St 
EDMUND VERGNET FELIX BOROWSKI. aftveth ann vor nh : on mu eae - nae Hoch is on of Bi ton M ss Minn e Ravenscro Troy: M ss Je nnic 
THEODORE SPIERING. wt the eading fee f the country - Y Lee, New York; Miss Teresa Marie McCormick, Troy 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting Miss Esther Eugenia Osborn sang an aria from Gou Mrs. Thomas Hawkins. New York 
cena od’s “Queen of Sheba” at the concert of the Royal Ital Miss Bessie Greenwood, who sang at the Tempk 
IMustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. an Band given at Lake Harriet, Minn., Augus t17 During _Music at the Pan-American Exposition on the day 
Helen Buckley, $ Geo. Hamlin, 
Jessica De Wolf, ? Holmes Cowper, 
SOPRANOS. ? TENORS. 
Sue Harrington Furbeck, $ (SUCCESSORS TO THE HAMLIN CO.) Charlies W. Clark, 
Ella Pierson Kirkham, + CHAS. BEACH, President LOUIS EVANS, Secretary and Treasurer. Wm. A. Willett, 
CONTRALTOS. BARITONES. 
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Arthur Dunham, 


aie. ORGANIST. { Concerts, Lecturers, Musical Artists, Albert Borroff, | osos, 
Jan Van ies connie ; 806 Fine Arts Bullding. Van ies 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
__ADOLPH ROSENBECKER, Conductor. — 


DIRECTORS OF 









Gustaf Holmquist, 
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THE SPIERING QUARTET, | 


722, 724, 725 Pine Arts Bulldiag, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Auditorium Conservatory 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Director. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC, STAGE TRAINING, OPER4, Etc. 


FREE “orcs, rane, CLASSES 


Per catalogue and ali information appiy to ROY ARTHUR HUNT, Mgr., Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 








PIANO—WILLIAM. H. SHERWOOD (Director), AND THEORY AS APPLIED TO EXPRESSION 


Miss ELEANOR P. SHERWOOD, Miss GeorGia IN PIANO PLAYING — Miss ELEANOR SHER 


Kopek, Miss EDITH BANE VOCAL— Mrs woop, Miss EpITH Bane. HARP—CLARA MuR- 
STACEY WILLIAMS, SHIRLEY GANrELL. VIOLIN Ray. PIPE ORGAN—E. RUSSELL SANBORN. ELO- 
OSEPH CHAPEK. LEON Marx. ELEMENTARY, CUTION AND DRAMATIC ART—Mary 


ADVANCED HARMONY.MUSICAL ANALYSIS MANNING. CHARLES R. BAKER, Mgr. 


MRS. THEODORE 


WORCESTER 


Management Bureau of Fine Arts 
806 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago. . 1ANI Ss T a 


MRS. MARY HEALY MULLETTE, 


DRAMATIC MEZZO-SOPRANO, 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RB CITA. 

















Address 638 Fine Arts Buliding, oe —-CHICAGO. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 
KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard, . onic Ago 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST. 
Among the fifty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned 
PUNO —JoHN J. HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD | QRGAN— WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 
ALLEN SPENCER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, | VIOLIN— AN VAN OORDT, HERBERT BUTLER. 
HOWARD WELLS. | COMPOSITION—A DOLPH W EIDIG 
— KaRLETON HaAckeTT, Epwakp C. | VOLONCELLO—Jan KaLasand many others of equa! 
TOWNE, RaGna Livvé. Maser Goonwtn prominence. 
Louse BuIsH. Catalogue mailed free TORN |. HATTSTAEDT., Director 











FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER BRUNG.. STSINDEL, 
7 . 
sunny OSBORN, JEANNETTE ‘DuRNO, 
Soprano 
GRACE VAN VALKENBURG, MR. and MRS. HOWARD WELLS, 


cture Recita 


Contraite. Madame MARGARETHA WONDERLE, 


GLENN HALL, Tenor. 





SYDNEY BIDEN, Baritone. CLARENCE "DICKINSON, 
PRANK CROXTON, HERBERT "BUTLER, 
CHAS. C. WASHBURN, 
Cc WAS MARIE” JOSEFA, 
MILTON B. GRIFFITH, KATHERINE "HOFMANN, 
Tenor. Regular Accompanis 





DUNSTAN COLLINS, 


AGENCY FOR High Class Artists and Concert Tours, “ive 4", Suilding, CHICAGO. 


THEODORE THOMAS CHICAGO ORCHESTRA. 










THE BRUNO STEINDEL COMPANY. GLENN HALL—-HERBERT BUTLER RECITALS 
BRUNO oT a ne "Cellist. KATHERINE HOFMANN, Accompanist 






CLARA G TRIMBLE, + rano 
MARGARETHA WUNDERLE., Harpist 
Mrs. STEINDEL, Plasiet. 







MABELLE CRAWFORD COMPANY. 












ainsi oe Mpa MABELLE CRAWFORD, Contralto 

HEODOR IERING, First Violin. {LAND z [LD ano 

OTTO ROEHRBORN, ‘Second Violin. ADA MARKLANI SUBPPIELI Sepeas 
WILLIAM DIESTEL, Viola. FLORENCE CHAMBERLIN, Violins 
HERMAN DIESTEL, Violoncello. RARL BLAIR, Pianiet, 






By special arrangement with the management of 
the THOMAS ORCHESTRA. 
2” Now booking for Tours and May Festivals. 


FREDERICK A. STOCK, Assistant Conductor. 
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President McKinley’s assassination, sang at a musicale 
given Monday evening, August 18, by Mrs. Flora Thomas 
McCraig, of West Utica street, Buffalo. Miss Greenwood 
was accompanied by her teacher, La Frome Marriman, of 
Hornellsville 

Miss Lucy Anne Allen, young and promising so- 
prano, made her début on the evening of August II at 
East Greenwich, R. I. Miss Allen is a resident of Provi- 
She was assisted at her début by Miss Edith M. 
Frederick W. Bancroft, tenor. 

MacDowell, Rogers, Allitsen 
Vannuccini, and arias from “Semiramide” and “Aida,” 
nd a duet from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” with Mr. 


a 


ience. 


Manchester, pianist, and 


Miss Allen sang songs by 


ind 


Bancroft 


BLAUVELT CONCERT AT BAR HARBOR. 


HE concert given by Mme. Lillian Blauvelt at the 
Bar Harbor (Me.) Casino on Monday evening 
\ugust 18, proved an unusual event for the midsummer 
eason. Tickets sold for $5 and boxes for $50 and $100, 
t being a benefit concert. Hermann Hans Wetzler, the 


New York organist and composer, assisted Madame Blau- 
elt Phe n splendid voice, adding encore 
All schools 


ind nationalities were represented in her program: 


singer was 


» the enthusiasm. 


ilter encore in response t 


] 
ra +. ove oocee ga 


ceageews Caccini 
I id oie nkseeccsde sakpenesesegessrente peenaspetpegreens ... Durante 
(> Wusst WR, cco bnscancthecene neck sineteesencenete .. Brahms 
Cet NS oo vin dc 9549 pRndsoe ire ned ei ededes seabwoeseevayannee Grieg 
RIE 5, 4 0 sk 50 8 sa pho v00suasteseeed ssekebeeneebaueeoen Wetzler 
ie ee rene ere eee Hildach 
Chagmmamt Papillon... ....cscccccccccesccvessvvcccecsccsescssasoos Campra 
POUTQUOL 2... cc ccsecccccerccccrererserresereereeesseeresessseseees Delibes 
! Vermires Bias 0 sos ccs codeccececccsivcccencdcecesogscecoues Verdi 
(ire Rocks .. Vannah 
My Bairnic .. Vannah 
I i cekdocWipktenss caxkepiveteritectatingtaccenesuvioxesenededag Beach 
Sweetheart and I witcadesotsuewaan Beach 
The list of patronesses included all of the prominent 
ummer resident 
Mrs. Charles S. Abercrombi Mrs. Morris K, Jesup, 
Mrs. Andrew Anderso: Mrs. John Stewart Kennedy, 
Irs. Wm. Osborn Baker Mrs. J. L. Ketterlinus, 
\lr Edgar W. Bass Miss Ruth Lawrence, 
Mr Eugene J. Beale Mrs. L. Z. Leiter, 
Mrs. Wilson G. Bisse!) Mrs. Anson G. McCook, 
Mrs. John R. Brook Mrs. R. Hall McCormick, 
Mr Miles B. Carpenter Mrs. T. Everett Macy, 
Mr Edwin C. Cushman Mrs. Foster Milliken, 
Mrs. Andrew J. Davis Mrs. Fannie Musgrave, 
Mr Henry F. Dimock, Mrs. L. E, Opdycke, 
Mrs. William P. Draper Mrs. Edward Patterson 
Mrs. Butler Duncan, Mrs J. Biddle Porter, 
Mrs. ]. Pierpont Edward Mrs. M. Taylor Pyne, 
Mrs. John J. Emery Mrs. Wm. Jay Schieffelin, 
Mrs. Ernesto G. Fabbri, Mrs. John M. Schofield, 
Miss Furniss, Mrs. Edgar Scott, 
Mrs R. Horace Gallatir Mrs, J. Montgomery Sears, 
Mrs. Gerard Mrs. W. W. Seely, 
Mrs, Edwin J. Gould Mrs. C. Morton Smith, 
Mrs. Charles E. Green, Mrs. Frank Fremont-Smith, 
Mrs. Henry Reed Hatfield, Mrs, George W. Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. J. B. Henderson Mrs. Alexander van Rensselaer, 
Mrs, A. Howard Hinkle, Mrs, Wellman, 
Mrs. M. L. Horton, Mrs. C. F. Winthrop, 
Mr Thomas H, Hubbard Mrs. C. K. Wright 
[he Daily Commercial of Bangor (Me.) published an 
xtended report of the concert. Extracts about Madame 
Blauvelt’s presence and singing follow: 
Madame Blauvelt, one of the handsomest women on the 
ert stage, was vision of loveliness, and her gown a most 
tion. It was of rich cloth of gold with raised white 
flower nd trimmed with pale yellow and white chiffon ruf- 
Ve rare i yellow lace afforded the embellishment for the 
ile a faint touch of green slightly relieved the rich yellow 
I laments the singer wore a beautiful necklace of dia 
IOI se nd other jewels of the same. She also wore 
ns giver Queens Victoria and Margherita and by 
St. Cex 
The ungement of the program was in itself a work of 
rt There we f groups—Italian, German, French and English. 
Every ng was a gem, and the arrangement, for contrast and effect, 
s excellent In the Italian group, for instance, the restful ‘‘Pas- 
le’ and the tender “Amarilla” could not have been followed by 
n ng more captivating than the gay and lively “Danza” of Du 
é And the same consummate skill was used in all of the 
rouy \s to Madame Blauvelt’s rendition of the songs—to at 
criticise nuld be foolish, Here is a beautiful, flexible dra 
i id magnetic voice, combined with masterly art, and a grace 
d char f manner at are irresistible. She was probably at her 
st in French group—three beautiful songs—and was obliged 
spond after e Verdi “Les Vepres Siciliennes’’ with an addi- 
mal song—‘Les F de Cadix,”” by Delibes, which made a de- 
led hit Of the four English songs, which are the compositions 
f tw American women, Kate Vannah’s “‘My Bairnie’” was the 
orite and had to be repeated. Even after the closing number the 
idience unanimously decided to wait for more, and were rewarded 
th. De uer’s “Bolero.” 
Madame Blauvelt was superbly accompanied by Hermann Hans 
Wetzler Tt is rarely one hears this all important work so ad- 
rably done In her German group, Madame Blauvelt sang one 
f Mr. Wetzler’s songs, ““Abendlandschaft,” and in response to the 
nthusiastic applause which followed, graciously drew the composer 
rward to share the plaudits 
CHARLTON TO ManaGe Carpi.—Vittorio Carpi, the 
oted baritone singer and vocal teacher, will be under the 
inagement of Loudon G. Charlton during the coming 
iso Carpi will be heard in concerts, recitals and at a 
{ pr ite musicales 
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Boston, Mass., August 23, 1992 


HE Faelten Pianoforte School Review for the 

year is interesting reading. Mr. Faelten gave 
public recitals in Steinert Hall during the season, continu- 
ing his of Mrs. Reinhold 
Faelten delivered introduction 
each program on the characteristic features of the works 
and composers represented. B. C. Henry gave a detailed 
analysis of the principal works of each program a day in 
advance of each recital, so the pupils listened to the music 
with understanding. 

Mr. Faelten’s interpretation lessons on Saturday morn 
ings proved valuable. The entire adult class attended all 
these lectures as many of the younger students 
f the school. Bach the 
study of a part of each session. 

Mrs. Reinhold Faelten had charge of the Wednesday 
noon lectures, the following being the titles of the lectures 
in the order in which they were delivered: 

The Faelten Pianoforte School, its place and mission 
among the music schools of this country; the chances and 


past 
six 
series standard piano works 


a short address as an 


to 


as well 


and people outside o was made 


opportunities of a student of music in Boston; individuality ; 
instruction and private (two 
rhythm, the development of the consciousness of rhythm, 
the use of loud counting, of counting the inner units, and 


class instruction lectures) ; 


the use of the metronome (two lectures); the student be 
fore and in an audience; the keyboard; discipline; touch 
(three lectures) ; technic (three lectures) ; etudes, their us« 
and importance; interpretation (two lectures), scales and 
intervals (two lectures), (two lectures), finger 
ing, psychological analysis of the process of reading, read 
ing at sight (two lectures), staff notation (two lectures) ; 
year s work in a student’s life. 


memory 


retrospect: a 
During the season the committee had at its disposal 
sum of $532, with which it assisted ten pupils of the school 


the 
to continue their studies. 

The committee has now on hand the sum of $577.70 for 
distribution next season. This sum has been raised by do 
nations from friends of the school, by the sale of reserved 
seats for Mr. Faelten’s recitals and other school recitals 
The contribution of the Bach Club as a result of the re 
cital on May 28 amounted to $135. 

The registration during the season numbered 505 stu- 
dents ; 437 were residents of Boston and vicinity, and sixty 
eight came from the States of Alabama, California, Colo 
Georgia, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp 
shire, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington and Wisconsin and from the Do 


rado, 


minion of Canada. 


=H <= 


A musical was given last week by the New North So- 
ciety of Higham, at Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Turner’s house 
It was successful, both socially and financially, there being 
nearly 200 present. For the first part of the concert there 
was a quartet of the Heidelberg students from the “Prince 
of Pilsen” company, and a group of songs by Miss Ruth 
Peebles. Mrs. S. Henry Hooper, whose summer home 
is at Higham, also sang. All of these numbers were well 
done and much applauded. The second part was made 
up of selections from the “Prince of Pilsen” the 
“Stein Song,” by the quartet, and “The Message of the 
Violets.” by Miss Peebles. Mrs. Hooper sang in the 
chorus. F. O. Nash, under whose direction the concert 
was given, was at the piano. 


se 


\ note from Newport. R. L, of August 16, “To 
night on Thames street hundreds stopped in front of Col. 
John Rogers’ music store. His head clerk is C. S. Plum- 
mer, commodore of the Newport Yacht Club. Mr. Plum- 
mer saw an object floating near the clubhouse and he se 
cured it, and placed it on exhibition in his employer’s 
window. It was a violin, of much value and enclosed in a 
rich case. The card on the trophy read: ‘Found adrift in 
the harbor, August 15.’ 

“Mr. Plummer states that the violin is a capital instru- 
ment. that it is well made and had not been in the water 
He thinks the violin 


opera, 


says: 


long. as the joints were not started 








was stolen, and that the thief tried to dispose of it in this 
way.” 
eS & 

Felix Fox, the pianist, who has been working on his 
repertory for next season’s work with Isidore Phillipe 
and Emile Bernard, the composer, near Paris, is now 
traveling through Italy and Switzerland with the former 
He expects to return to this city about September 15 





KING EDWARD SENDS A LETTER 
TO MISS EMMA HOWSON. 
WEEK before the coronation of King Edward Miss 
Emma Howson, the distinguished teacher, 
received a letter from Sir Francis Knollys by command 
of the King, thanking Miss Howson for her communica 
tion wishing His Majesty a long reign of happiness and 
health. All the world knows that King Edward is a ruler 
who never forgets acquaintance, and his courtesy 
and punctiliousness in all matters have long been a com- 
fort to his people. The circumstances which led to the 
correspondence cannot fail to interest many persons in 
society and in the musical world Miss 
chosen by the late Sir Arthur Sullivan as the original 
Josephine in the first production of “Pinafore” Lon 
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Howson was 
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Private Secretary 1s 


commanded by The King to 


thank da> , a 


for hy letter uA Peensd 


Wiote> 


22 Sty Gos 


don. By calling attention to this somewhat remote event 
Miss Howson refutes the accepted notions of vanity 
among prime donne. 

However, to go back to those golden days of opera 


comique at the Strand, it was Miss Howson’s good for 
tune to sing many times to His Majesty and Her Majesty 
(then Prince and Princess of Wales). The late Duke of 
Clarence and his brother, the present Prince of Wales, 
They 
and 


went with their parents to the theatre were boys 


at the time, wearing sailor suits apparently 
as happy as boys of their years are expected to be. The 
members of the royal family, from their box, greatly en 
jioyed the performances. During her long engagement 
at the Strand Miss Howson had the honor to sing before 
many other illustrious persons. The late Lord Beacons 
field (Disraeli), Gladstone. the Duchess of Teck and Jenny 
Lind were some of the great personages who went to 
hear the charming Gilbert and Sullivan opera. Jenny 
Lind. on being introduced to Miss Howson, complimented 
the young singer upon the beauty of her voice and her 
method of using it. Miss Howson a Lamperti pupil 
Although she retired from the stage some years ago to 
devote herself to teaching, her voice has retained its beau- 
tiful, sympathetic quality, which moved thousands in the 
operatic days, and this fact speaks for her vocal 
method than a library on voice culture could possibly be 
made to do. 

Miss Howson is justly proud of King Edward's letter 
and all acquainted with the circumstances which prompted 


natty 


1s 


more 
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Pounded 1897. 

99 Company is the largest English Opera Company 
that has ever toured Great Britain. 

‘49s Company is the same as ‘A’? Company in 
B everything, except in numbers 
Next season commences at Covent Garden Opera House Aug. 25th 
Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. H 
44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. | 
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JACOBY 


CONTRALTO. 
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ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St., NEW YORK, 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, contralto; Madame de Pasquali, soprano; Sara 
Anderson, soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano; Mme. 
Marie Rappold, soprano; Elsa Marshall, soprano; John 
Young, tenor E. Léon Rains, basso; Joseph S. Baern- 
stein, basso; Henri G Scott, basso. and other prominent 
singers now before the public. Will resume teaching 
September 15. 
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The American Institute of Applied Music. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 WEST 59TH ST., NEW YORK. 


Faculty and Examiners include William Mason, Albert 
Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley. John C. Griggs. Paul 
Ambrose. Orton Bradley, Lillian Littlehales, Alfred D. 
Wickes, Kate S. Chittenden, Liza Delhaze-Wickes, Wm. F. 
Sherman. McCall Lanham. etc., etc 


Voice Department in charge of TOM KARL. 
The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. 
fi For information address KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 
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Address Kimball Hall or Bureau of Fine Arts, CHICAGO. 
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contemporary, Corelli, was laying the foundations of cham- 
ber music as we know and cultivate it today. 

Not less interesting and certainly not less valuable are 
the chapters devoted to the actual materials used by 
Stradivari in the construction of his instruments, and here 


one is struck again with the honest simplicity of the au-, 


thors and the absence of mystery and charlatanism which 
pervades their work. The illustrations of the manner in 
which wood is cut for violin making are admirable, and 
the logical deductions regarding the introduction of fine 
foreign woods toward the end of Nicolas Amati’s career 
are pertinent and suggestive. The romance of “old wood” 
is blown to the winds; “the Cremonese Masters were 
purely and simply working artisans, guided by practical 
experience, and the circumstances of the moment. * * * 
Their powers of discrimination were in no way superior 
to those of the thoughtful craftsman of today.” ‘With 
quiet force the authors proceed to annihilate the “balsam 
pine” theory of Herr Schradieck, of Cincinnati, a fad 
which almost possesses a bibliography of its own. “That 
Stradivari brought to bear a certain amount of judgment 
in the selection of his materials is beyond discussion, but 
that he possessed any special knowledge, other than that 
of-an intelligent craftsman, well versed in the traditions of 
his craft, we are constrained to deny.” 

When we reach the vexed question of varnish, we per- 
ceive a certain measure of the natural reticence of prac- 
tical violin makers and merchants who have expended 
much time and money upon the subject; but the conclu- 
sions which are given us are practical and sound. The 
main conclusion is that there was, at the time, no secret at 
all. Stradivari’s own recipe was inscribed on the flyleaf 
of a family Bible, and this was destroyed by his descend- 
ant, Giacomo Stradivari (who, however, kept a copy), 
from sentimental reasons. He writes to Signor Mandilli: 
“T have never confided the secret of the varnish even to 
my wife ” A certain Signor Pomba offered 
him 50 Napoleons for it. “Bear in mind,” he writes, “that 
at that time 50 Napoleons would have been as many 
brothers to me; still, I had the courage to resist the temp- 
tation.” The authors conclude, and we think rightly, that 
these early makers had the advantage of the fine varnish 
materials used contemporaneously by the great painters 
of the time, and that the loss of the knack of compound- 
ing these brilliant, tender and transparent varnishes is due 
to the introduction of quick drying ones, compounded of 
brought forth by the in- 


or daughters. 


hard gums dissolved in spirit, 
creased production of inferior instruments, and the exi- 
gencies of time limits imposed by middlemen and custom- 
ers upon the violin makers. The late Charles Reade, at 
the time of the Exhibition of Musical Instruments at 
South Kensington in 1872, advanced an interesting theory 
of an understain and an over varnish. The brothers Hill 
repudiate theory; we differ from them, believing 
Reade’s theory to have been fundamentally accurate. 
There is no doubt that the age of the wood under the 
varnish has given it its supreme beauty. 

When the authors arrive at the discussion of Stradivari’s 
“Method of Construction,” the simple charm of their 
work becomes once more pruminently attractive. It is 
not within the province of a review to follow them among 
the fascinating details of actual handiwork which they put 
before the reader. They lay stress upon the perfect and 
conscientious care with which the master executed every 
of his work, but sever themselves “haud incerta 

from the theory of “mature calculation and reflec- 
tion” guiding his hand. The functions of the bass bar are 
cle arly and logically discussed, and, with a touch of kindly 


this 


detail 
” 
voce 


Testore as “the Milanese cheap jacks.” The insertion 
of the purfling (that black and white line that runs round 
the edges of a fiddle) after the completion of the instru- 
ment, so as to follow the finished outline, is explained, 
and the study of Stradivari’s independent method of mod- 
elling (or arching) and the placing of the f’s or sound 
holes is lucidly set forth, and this chapter ends with an 
interesting description of the molds, models, drawings of 
accessories, &c., left behind him by Stradivari, bought from 
his heirs by the Count Cozio di Salabue, and now the prop- 
erty of the Marquis della Valle. A minute study follows 
of the labels used by Stradivari from 1666 to 1737, illus- 
trated by a double plate of facsimiles which is a triumph 
of photogravure. The curious will learn from this chapter 
that the practice of forging and falsifying labels is of quite 
respectable antiquity, since, in 1760, the ancestral Hill and 
Duke labelled their copies “Stradivarius”; and Francesco 
Rauggieri was not above labelling his own violins “Amati” 
in 1785—that was before Viotti had introduced the cult 
of the Strad. 

The authors have prepared a most interesting calcula- 
tion of the number of instruments actually made by Strad- 
ivari between 1666 and 1737, and they put it at 1,116, of 
which 540 violins, twelve violas, and fifty violonceilos are 
actually known to them today, while they have traces (un- 
confirmed) of over 100 more. The influences which have 
brought about the destruction of instruments, among which 
ignorant “repairers” bulk largely, are discussed at length. 
The prices of Stradivari violins occupy a romantic and in- 
teresting chapter, and we are able to note, from authentic 
documents, the rise from his original prices of £10 for a 
violin, and £25 to £35 for a violoncello, to those which the 
authors have given and received for notable examples of 
the master’s handiwork. We can remember when £300 
and £500 caused us to look with awe upon a Strad, but 
since then £1,000 has been paid for the Tuscan, which was 
sold for £40 in 1794; £1,200 for the Betts, which Arthur 
Betts bought for 1 guinea, and sold in 1852 for £500, 
and £2,000 for the Messie, which was sold by the heirs of 
Vuillaume for £480. These are prices which account for 
the fact that there exist no longer today collections of vio- 
lins like the Adam, the Fountaine, the Gillott, and other 
historic collections. The book closes with appendices of 
census returns of the Stradivari family, and accurate meas- 
urements of most of the fine Strads which have passed 
through the hands of the authors. These appendices rep- 
resent an amount of patient labor and research, which 
crown this admirable book. 

We cannot close without a word of praise for the ex- 
ceedingly admirable chromolithograph plates of the finest 
instruments, executed by Nister from drawings by Shirley 
Whitcombe. 








Lehmann’s Publishing Venture. 
Beri, August ar, 
ILLI LEHMANN has decided to publish “My Sing- 
ing Art,” giving her experiences as a singer and 
her observations and personal reminiscences of musicians. 


1902. 


CraNE Puptts.—Two of Madame Crane’s pupils sang at 
the benefit recently given for the Municipal Hospital of 
Asbury Park, N. J. The Asbury Park Press speaks of 
them as follows: 

“Elsa’s Dream,” a soprano solo by Miss Sadie Pounds, of Pater- 
son, was beyond expectation. Her voice shows great power and 
feeling, and reflects creditably upon Madame Ogden-Crane’s train- 


ing. “For All Eternity,” a tenor solo by Thomas D. Powell, a 
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A new club, to be called the Goodwill Musical Society, 
is to be organized at Bensonhurst, L. I., in September. 
Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., a con 

at the Fountain Spring House, Wau- 


The Lyric Glee gave 
cert on August 2 


kesha, Wis 


William James, the first conductor of the Arion Musical 


Society, of Milwaukee, visited his former home early 
in this month. Mr, James is now a resident of New 
York. 


At a meeting held last week the United Singers of 
Philadelphia voted to sing “Mein Lied” at the Baltimore 
Saengerfest next June, in the United Cities Prize Com 
petition. 

The United Singers, of Albany, N. Y., 
the Maenner Quartet, the Cecilia, the Saengerbund and 
Harmonia, gave a picnic with concert at Colling’s Grove, 
near Albany, August 18. 

Members of the Arion Singing Society, of Brooklyn, 
with their families, will leave to-morrow (Thursday) for 
a four days’ excursion to the Thousand Islands and Tren- 
ton Falls, situated on the West Canada Creek, 

Miss Elsie Ray Eddy, president of the Laurier Club, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is spending the summer at Sea Cliff. 
L.I. Thursday, August 14, Miss Eddy gave a musical 
tea for her guest, Miss Sterling, of Philadelphia. 

According to the Canadian critics the Buffalo (N. Y 


composed of 


Saengerbund scored the highest points in the choral 
singing contests at the Saengerfest of the Lake Erie 
Saengerbund, recently held at Waterloo, Canada. Socie 


ties from Cleveland, Ohio; Erie, Pa.; Hamilton and To 
ronto, Canada, participated. 

The Union Musical Society, of New Auburn, Me., a 
musical club, and not a labor organization, gave a delight 
ful musicale at the hall of the society Tuesday evening, 
August 12. An excellent program was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Cote, Miss Corinne Herbert, Archie Bourquc, 
J. C. Martin, Miss Corinne Laponte, M. A. Brunelle, 
Miss Emma Talbot, Miss Laura Bernard, J. B. Couture, 
Miss Caroline Noel, Miss Delvine Plante and M. T. Blon 
deau. M. P. Thibeault, president of the society, made a 
speech, and Ludger Dumont was master of ceremonies 
The society has refurnished its hall and the musicale was 


in the nature of a dedicatory service. 





Bowman’s Return. 
BOWMAN and his family will return to this 


ie 
e country on the Augusta Victoria, sailing from the 
other side on September 26. 


Lamonp Setectep.—Frederic Lamond, the piano vir 
tuoso, will be the soloist at the Theodore Thomas orches 
tral concerts, Auditorium, Chicago, December 19 and 20 
He is also engaged to play with the Kneisel Quartet, which 


is of great value to the quartet. 








lumor, they dispose of the schools of Grancino and _ other — of Madame Crane, was excellently rendered. 
~Mendetssone Tree JEENIN'Y OSBORN 
(INCORPORA 


Alexander Saslavsky, Violinist, 
Victor Soérlin, Violoncellist, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Pianist. 


For Terms and Oper Dates address Victor SORLIN 
148 Weat G4th St 
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THE RUSSIAN PIANIST. 


For Terms and Dates address 
H. G. SNOW, Representative, DALY’S THEATRE, NEW YORK. 
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so CotumBian BuILpINe, ' 
San Fpancisco, August 18, 1902. f 


HE past two weeks have been fraught with in 
The Pythian Conclave 
thousands oi 


terest and excitement. 
in San 
visitors, and uniforms, waving plumes, knights 
and ladies at functions of every sort known to 
the social world have been the order the 
It has been a gay time, and the night has been 


Francisco has brought 





of 


day. 
turned into day by illuminations, said to be the finest ever 


designed and carried out in our town. Of course this 
has interfered to some extent with musical matters, and 
there has been little doing in this line. The only concert 
of importance has been the Grand Thanksgiving and Cor- 
onation Concert, under the auspices of the British So- 
ciety, and directed by H. J. Stewart, the net proceeds to 
be forwarded to Lord Milner, to be used at his discretion 
for relief in South Africa. The concert took place in 
Native Sons Hall on Thursday evening, August 7, with a 
splendid attendance, an enthusiastic audience and fine pro- 
gram. His British Consul General Bennett 
gave a brief address, and read a telegram from Lord 
Lansdowne conveying the thanks of her most 
majesty Queen Alexandra for the expression of sympathy 
received from her subjects in San Francisco. Among the 
distinguished guests present were Captain Harford, Brit- 
ish consul to Manila, and K. Uyeno, the Japanese consul. 
There were also many Japanese in the audience. After 
the third number, in honor the Japanese consul 
who was present, a young Japanese man sang the Japa- 
National Anthem, and received an ovation at its 
close. The anthem was given in a very pleasing baritone 

The programs were tastefully gotten up in slate color, 
with border of gold, and were tied in red. The print on 
The program itself was on 


Majesty's 


gracious 


of 


nese 


the cover was of dark green 
fine linen paper and read as follows: 
American National Hymn, The Star Spangled Banner. 
Solo and quartet, Mrs. Grace Davis-Northrup and Miss Ella 
McCloskey, Messrs. Veaco and Henley. 

..H. B. M. Consul-General 
the King 
and Mrs 
Homer Henley. 


Address 
British National Anthem, God Save 
Solo and quartet, J. F. Veaco 
McCloskey and S 
Orchestral overture, National Airs. 
Recitative and aria, The Death of Nelson. 
J. F. Veaco. 


Northrup, Miss 


.. Braham 











FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISL 





Orchestral selection, Irish Patrol............ Puerner 
Irish Melodies 
Irish Folk Song ..Foote 
The Minstrel Boy we ...Moore 
Miss Ella V. McCloskey 
Scotch Songs 
Land o’ the Leal ; Foote 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. ieeenes —- 
Mrs. Grace Davis-Northrup 
Orchestral selection, Graceful Dance, from Henry VIII.....Sullivan 
Oh, Firm as Oak ° 3ishop 


S. Homer Henley. 


Orchestral selection, The American Control. Meacham 
Song, Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town.... cocosecesoocesstee™ 

Miss Frances N« 

March, Imperial Edward anenaiine 

Through the kindness of the headquarters 

of the American-British Rifles served as honorary ushers 


The affair was under the patronage of the most prominent 


purse 


.. Sousa 


staff a detail 


English residents of San Francisco. 
eS & 


Apropos of Dr. Stewart he has been called to St. Dom 
inic’s Choir, in this city, and takes charge of the choir 
Dominic’s have one of the finest pipe 
and pride them- 
at 


on September 1. St 
organs in the city, a fine mixed choir, 
selves on the superior music rendered 
Father Jones has the music under his 
and as he is no mean musician himself nothing but the 
best finds any foothold in his jurisdiction. Nevertheless 
the church is to be congratulated that they are able to 
secure Dr. Stewart as organist and director. 


= = 


Mrs. Marriner Campbell has been heard from and writes 
enthusiastically of hours spent in the Marchesi studio. 
= = 
Miss Edna Smart, one of Mrs. Campbell’s favorite pu- 
pils, was recently married to Fred Sherman, of Sherman 


every service 


Own supervision, 


& Clay. The affair was quiet owing to the illness of the 
bride’s mother. 
eS <& 

Another young musician soon to be married is Miss 
Ethel Grant, violin pupil of Sir Henry Heyman. Her 
marriage will not interfere with her career 

eS << 
Young Albert Elkus has entered the University of Cali- 


fornia for a thorough course. He will at the same time 


sacred music. 






continue his musical studies under Hugo Mansfeldt. The 

young musician is composing a song cycle on an Os- 
sian translation by Fitzgerald. 

Mrs. A. WEDMORE JONEs. 

Herbert Witherspoon. 

EW artists have a more successful season in prospect 

than Herbert Witherspoon Already 

has been booked for the Worcester Festival on September 

30 and October 2, sing in both the principal 

“Hora Novissima” Judith.” December 


negotiations 


the basso he 
when he will 
and 


Wis., 


in 


works, On 
16 he 
progress 
land, and ten or fifteen other cities. 


sings in Milwaukee, and are in 


for engagements Pittsburg, Montreal, Cleve 


rhe following press 


notices will give an indication of Mr. Witherspoon’s artistic 


calibre: 

Mr. Witherspoon seemed tc baritone recitative bet- 
ter than I had ever heard it; he was not frightened by that high E! 
Boston Evening Tran 


me to sing the 


He sang it freely, impressively, with effect 
script. 





Mr. Wiherspoon familiarity with the music. 
“Why Do the Nations” 


a stir among the audience 


showed and 
was delivered with such spirit as to create 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


ease 





Mr. Witherspoon was admirable in solo work. He has a rich and 
manly voice of liberal compass, and he sings with intelligence and 
authority.—Boston Journal. 


Herbert 
his 


A fine, big, athletic looking chap, standing 6 feet 2, is 
in keeping with 
happy in his selec- 


Witherspoon, whose splendid baritone is well 
Mr. 


tion of songs, and in addition to 


Witherspoon was exceedingly 

the resonant, pure quality of his 

Detroit Evening News. 
& 


appearance, 


voice he sings with much dramatic spirit. 





Mr. Witherspoon, in his solos, captured the audience, and was 
blhiged to acknowledge the numerous recalls several times. He was 
particlarly good in his rendition of “Had a Horse,” a Hungarian 
melody arranged by F. Korbay. of expressing the subtle 
shades of feeling in this song was exceptionally good, the audience 
giving their apprecia the marked applause oi 
e evening. Mr. Witherspoon has a magnificent voice under full 
Pittsburg Post. 


His power 


vent to tion iD most 





controlL- 





Mr. Witherspoon had more than a dozen songs of a wide range 
in character and sentiment, and proved the possession, not only of a 
of unusual sympathy and adaptabil- 
His rendition of Kor 
of the most dramatic performances 


sonorous and musical voice, but 


ty. His voice is very flexible and expressive 
“Had a Horse” 


long time, 


bay’s was one 


heard here in a and thrilled his audience. The delicacy 
of his art was illustrated in his singing of a group of French songs 
by Chaminade, Bizet, Bemberg and Wekerlin.—Globe-Democrat, St. 
Le uls, 


Mr. Witherspoon achieved a great success, his lower tones remind- 


ng one of the great Whitney. He sang with the confidence of an 


d oratorio singer, every note in the gamut appewring to be within 
easy reach of his grand voice.—Baltimore American 


Rafael Jeseffy. 


HE welcome announcement is made by I. E. Suckling, 


formerly manager of Massey Hall, Toronto, that 
Rafael Joseffy will appear in a number of recitals during 
the approaching season under the management of Mr 


Suckling. Mr. Joseffy’s tour will include the leading cities 
n the East. 


engagements for this distinguished artist. 


His manager has already closed a number of 


HAPLAIN S. EDWARD YOUNG, of the Actors’ 
Church Alliance, pastor Second Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburg, requests that orchestras and bands of the Paur, 
Damrosch, Banda Rossa, Sousa and Duss grade send him 
word if their routes will allow a Sunday afternoon in larg 
est hall in Pittsburg, between October 1 and January 1. 
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Mrs. ZEISLER will be available in America only after January 15, 1908. 
Applications for Terms and Dates should be sent to 


DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
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With the MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
Resideace-Stadie: 954 Eighth Avc., cor. 56th St., New York. 
lelepheee 452 Colembes. 




















Miss” “> 


ADA 


Mr. Loudon G. Charlton 


has the honor to announce 


CROSSLE 


the Famous English Contraito, 
FOR FEBRUARY, MARCH AND APRIL ONIVY. 
Oratorie and Recital engagements now booking. 
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A PECULIAR communication re Kubelik, 

dated Prague, Bohemia, appears in this 
issue and discloses conditions not understood here 
hitherto. After reading it it becomes apparent that 
it is a most sane and sensible explanation of what 
has been looked upon by many as a mystery—that 
is, the reported enormous Kubelik receipts. 


If Boston wishes to reduce the tax rate there is a world 
of suggestion in a plan recently proposed to the Swedish 
government to tax all visiting musicians. 

HAT cablegram is now referred to as above by 
the Boston Budget. Would it affect any 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
who have not yet become citizens and are here 
merely on an extended visit? The plan is proposed 
in Sweden—simply proposed, but not yet accepted. 
We shall therefore wait for Sweden to act, and after 
that we will not act. Such a law could never go 
through here—sweet land of liberty. 


There is something peculiarly absurd in the idea just 
carried out at Leipsic of an undraped statue to Beethoven 
If nude figures of distinguished men are to be encour 
aged in public thorcughiares it will add a new terror to 
eminence. The human mind almost reels at the thought 
of statues in Parliament Square of Lord Salisbury as 
Apollo, of Mr. Chamberlain as Hercules, of any distin 
guished prima donna as Venus, and, let us say, of Lord 
Rosebery as Cupid.—London Truth 

UT Lord Salisbury was never beautiful in person 

or poetry, and Mr. Chamberlain opposes phys- 

ical exercises and is no Hercules except in mind. 
There are no beautiful prima donnas who could 
pose as Venuses, and Rosebery is the only proper 
analogy, for he is a Cupid. We have room in Cen- 
tral Park for a semi-nude of Wm. C. Carl, but he is 
a church organist and would reject the proposition 
—Carl as Nep-tune wouldn’t be so bad, or Walter 
Damrosch as Orfee-us, especially as he conducts 
the Philharmonic without fee—in fee simple, as it 
were. However, the nude in statues devoted to 
musicians could be utilized with exceptional force 
after their death, a la Beethoven, but where are the 


Klingers: 


Rarely, if ever, has it fallen to the lot of a singer to cele- 
brate his jubilee as a public vocalist with all his power 
and charm practically unimpaired. Yet Charles Santley 
is today as welcome to all lovers of music as he was fifty 
years ago. He won his way at first by sheer force of art 
wedded to a personality which has done much to elevate 
and ennoble the profession which he still adorns. How 
great he was in opera the younger generation can guess 
from the brilliant renderings of the works of Handel, 
which have marked his later years. Mr. Santley is still 
the greatest English baritone, and his fifty years of 
achievement entitle him to the gratitude of all his coun- 
trymen.—London Daily Chronicle. 

HARLES SANTLEY had no resonance fifteen 

years ago, and hence no musical or singing voice. 
When a man sings 25 to 35 years he loses his sing- 
ing voice, the cords wearing away, as do other tis- 
sues and muscles, and there is no music to be got- 
ten out of such throats, male or female. “Brilliant 
‘adorn- 


‘ 


renderings” are impossible, and there is no 
ing of the profession,” musically speaking. Noman 
has a moral right to do with music as Sims Reeves 
did or as Santley is doing—exhibiting remnants of 
a ragged vocal utterance as music. Come off and 
give youth a chance after 50 years of monopoly. 
Do so in the interests of art, for which you claim to 
stand; for it is not art when a voice is gone and the 
singer, as he calls himself, merely bellows, as he 
must. The next thing we will be compelled to en- 
dure are voices from the grave, if these old voices 
are not such already. Give the living generation 


its Opportunity. 


PLAINT OF THE FOREIGN MUSICAL ARTIST. 


cements instias 
Who leaves us bathed in farewell tears? 
It’s Calvé. 
Who says he’ll not come back in years? 
It’s Paddy. 
Who shakes our dust from off his feet ? 
It's Reszké. 
Who says our crowds she never meet? 
It’s Melba. 
Who will be glad to hustle back, 
And with our dollars fill the sack? 
All of ’em. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
ANOTHER PLAINT. 
Who does not get enough from Grau? 
It’s Calvé. 
Who ought to have a million more? 
It’s Paddy. 
Who certainly must get more dough? 
It’s Reszké. 
Whose fees into the millions soar? 
It’s Melba. 
Who comes to us to get the mon 
Because in Europe they get none? 
All of ’em. 


i cares for all this rumpus cabled from 

Europe about Mascagni and his proposed 
dismissal by the Town Council of Pesaro as di- 
rector of the Rossini Conservatory and his cabled 
decision that if justice is not granted him he de- 
clares he will abandon Italy and live in America 
except that it certainly would help music if an 
original musical mind like Mascagni’s would con- 
tent itself in living in our wild, boisterous business 
land? We will take all the Mascagnis we can get 
as permanent residents, notwithstanding Mr. 
Finck’s anti-transalpine prejudices and disregard 
for the beauties of the old bel canto. If Mascagni 
gets the proper support he will disclose to the peo 
ple here when he conducts his operas that the 
Italian composers of the latter day have some mu- 
sical methods which the world must consider and 
respect. Mr. Grau’s company gives us elephantine 
productions of the “Cavalleria,” the “Pagliacci” and 
other bijou operas, with “‘stars’’ as the central foci 
and the balance of the cast below discount and 
consideration, and Mr. Grau is right, for he is 
feeding the ignorant with the pap he knows they 
want, but that does not change the fact that the 
productions are vile ‘star’ exhibitions, devoid of 
symmetry, without complete dramatic action, with 
anachronistic and shabby scenery and with per- 
formances usually not rehearsed. Mascagni will 
create a sensation here, provided he is properly 
supported, and that should be the first principle 
with his management. As we finish writing comes 
the news that Mascagni will not locate here perma- 
nently. See another page. 


MUSIC’S “MILLIONAIRES.” 


fact, young Kubelik, like many another 


As a matter o 
modern “musical genius,” has strong commercial in 
stincts. The mere iact that when he became of age he 
released himself from a first contract in order to accept 
a better one which offered will show that he has a very 
good idea of the value of dollars and pounds sterling 
His money—and during the past year he must have made 
a good deal of it—is, in fact, invested under the advice of 
his bankers. In the old days it was the fashion for mu 
sicians to squander their money. But in these times it is 
different. The wisest of them seek trained advice as to 
investments, and in this bankers play an important, 
though, as a rule, a purely friendly and gratuitous part. 
Madame Patti and Madame Melba (I hope I am not dis 
closing secrets) have, it is pretty well known, been fortu- 
nate in securing a financial adviser, as well as friend, in 
a prominent and popular member of the house of Roths- 
child. Madame Nordica, at any rate down to a few years 
ago, invested, I believe, most of her money in deierred 
annuities in British and American insurance offices, so 
that when she reaches a certain age she will be in receipt 
of a large life income altogether apart from her profes- 
sional earnings. This plan, I should imagine, would be 
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more popular with prime donne than with their husbands. 
Mr. Lloyd, it is well known, safely invested a good pro- 
portion of his earnings in land, both in Surrey and in Sus- 


sex, and the former has now developed into valuable house 


M. Jean de Reszké has also invested largely in 
Personally I should prefer Corn 
extensive land 
Christine 


property. 
land, though in Poland. 
hill M. Paderewski 


two or three countries. 


investments in 


Nil 
though she lost one fortune owing to the folly of a rela 
} 


advice 


has 
Madame sson, al 
tive, gained another by land investments under the 
of the late Henry Jarrett, the horn player, who was also 
Madame Nilsson, 


speculation at Chicago, soon after the fire, realized many 


adviser to M. Faure and others in one 


thousands of pounds within a very few months.—London 


Truth. 

ATTI, Melba, de Reszké, Paderewski, Nilsson, 
that is, their incomes 
And this 


shows how discriminating the European judgment 


all made their fortunes 
here in this land of silk and money. 


is as compared with ours. In Europe they prefer to 
divide, say, $100,000 among 100 singers; here we 
give it all to one and permit the other 99 to starve 


With a Patti 


now 


Why should they not starve after all? 
Melba 


szké singing about 40 years, 


singing for nearly 50 years, singing 
about 20 years, de R« 
the others who get nothing here except a few spare 
dates and dollars ought to starve before they get 
old, for they never will have a chance to do justice to 
themselves until the old generation of singers drops 


Lilli Leh 


mann has been singing about 35 years and Calvé is 


off, and that generation refuses to do so 


now before the public about 20 
of 


years or more, and 


most these singers are really either vocalists, 


singers or artists, as Calvé is, or both. Their abili 


ties with their staying 
We 


(Americans 


must be recognized parallel 
powers, and their staying powers are awful 
give fair notice—we devoted, untiring 
that no new ones need apply until 


dames 


these i xpe ri 


enced are cremated for 


good, but pending 


that hot time we shall continue to give them more 


money than ever, so that none is left for the young 


sters, even if great voices and talent are to be found 


among them 


‘Nap 


NDER the happy title | leon Bonaparte’s 


Musikpolitik,” Zeit 


schrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft has dis- 


Oscar Fleischer in the 


1 


cussed the musical taste of the Corsican Czesar. 
[he writer reminds us that music has sunk in 
importance He recalls th 

NAPOLEON weighty regard which it re 


ceived from the old Chines 


AND MUSIC. 


philosophers, who believed that 
music ordered all things, both heavenly and 
worldly; then he contrasts this with the present 


day “fleshless” teaching of Hanslick—that music is 
simply a play of empty forms, an entertainment 
Napoleon believed in its greater power, and tried 
to make it serve his political ends. As a youth he 
that 


Piccini; 


witnessed famous duel with notes, Gluck 


versus he also heard those stirring mili- 
tary marches and revolutionary cantatas by Gossec, 
Catel and Lesueur, and remarked what exciting 


effects they had on the soldiers. 


This gave him a 
hint, and he decided when he came into power that 
Paris was to be the musical centre of the world. 
\lready as general he experimented; this was in 
1797, when Gen. Lazare Hoche had died and Na- 
poleon offered a prize for the best funeral! march. 
competitors were Cherubini and 


The principal 


Paisiello. The latter won the prize, and Napoleon 
remembered to call him to Paris as court composer 
in 1802. At that time he offered him a huge salary 
and also the directorship of the Opéra and the Con- 
servatoire. 

Bonaparte had a weakness for the Italian in mu- 
sic and even founded his own Opéra Italien in 1801; 
but with the autocratic Cherubini he could not get 
on. Upon his victorious return from Italy the 
Conservatoire celebrated the event with a special 
Napo- 
leon greeted the composer and praised the music 
of Paisiello and Zingarelli—of Cherubini’s he said 


performance of one of Cherubini’s works. 


not a word. Later, when this dined 


with the consul, Bonaparte explained his distaste 


composer 


“Paisiello’s music is tender and soothing; 
While Paisiello’s mu- 


to him: 
you orchestrate too heavily. 
sic calms me, your music makes too many demands 
listener.” “I understand,’ answered 


upon the 


Cherubini; “you care for music which does not 
prevent you from thinking of the state and poll 
This was considered rather a daring retort. 


Vienna, 


tics.” 
Cherubini to fame in and 


when Napoleon entered that city in 1805, after Aus- 


rose great 


terlitz, he called the composer to him: “As long as 


you are here you are to conduct my court con- 


certs.” Beyond this Cherubini was not honored. 
Naturally the Paris Conservatoire musicians were 
not pleased at the preference shown Paisiello, and 


The 


composer, then an old man, realized that he was 


secretly waged war against his compositions. 
no match for the opposition, and in 1804 asked that 
the consul accept his resignation 

Then Napoleon chose Lesueur as Cherubini’s 
successor; but the Conservatoire opposed the selec 
tion, and a pretty row followed, which was only 
straightened out by a Governmental examination 
At first Napoleon thought well of 
he the 


him to be 


the 
Lesueur, 


of 


Cast 


but soon realized that was not 


mighty man he had imagined 
His « then fell 
“Achille” he 

man campaign. This composer was Kapellmeister 


to the King of Saxony, but Napoleon ordered that 


Paer, whose 


the 


ve on Ferdinando 


opera had heard while on Ger- 


] } }; ] : _ 
he, his wife—who was a singer—and also the singer 


Brizzi accompany him to Warsaw. Here the three 


d to enliven him upon his nightly returns trom 


trie 
the field, and it is said that Napoleon frequently 
snored a pedal bass to their trios. 

Bonaparte took his music seriously. He paid 
Paer no less than 28,000 francs annually and 
Madame Paer 15,000; his own court music meant 


a yearly outlay of 350,000 francs—to say nothing of 


the amounts eaten up by the Opéra, the Conserva- 
toire and what not. Still, music refused to exert 
the political influence he had hoped for. 

He 


court of the Empress Josephine, and 
1806 a 


Suddenly Spontini loomed into view. had 
been at the 
when Napoleon returned from Germany in 


Spontini cantata sounded brimful of possibilities to 


Emperor. Then the same composer’s “Vesta- 


took a mighty hold on the people, and Napo- 


the 


m 
illl 


leon thought he had solved the difficulty. 

[he Emperor suggested that Spontini write an 
le peuple,” 
His brother Joseph 


the 


“Oreste jugé par when a polit 


opera to 
ical move changed his plans 


had been placed on the throne of Spain, but 


Spanish people would have none of him, and even 
the French opposed the move. Napoleon himself 
On the way he thought out an 


traveled to Spain. 


operatic scheme which’ might serve his purpose: 
Had not the Spaniards stolen their country, and 
could not Napoleon be made to appear in the guise 


f a missionary who rectified this wrong by taking 


t 


it himself? The plan was sent to Fouché to be 
given to the court poct Esmenard. The latter, with 
the help of Jouy, made a libretto out of this and 
Spontini began the composition, 

“Ferdinand Cortez” missed its mark entirely, and 
the opera goers admired the oppressed people in- 
stead of the hero. The police stopped further pro- 
ductions of the opera, and Napoleon had done with 
Spontini. 

Only once more did the Emperor try the experi- 
ment musical-political. That was when in 1811 he 
ordered the conductor of the Sistine Chapel, Zinga- 
relli, to compose and conduct a Te Deum in honor 
the Zingarelli 


refuse d 


of newly born “King of Rome.” 
either to compose or to conduct it, and he 
was seized and dragged to Paris. His only punish- 
ment was that he had to compose a mass, and then 
he was liberated with many a kind word from the 
Emperor about his music. The sole point Napo- 


leon achieved by this silly scheme was to make an 


admirer out of an enemy—the cause of musi 
gained nothing by it. 

Fleischer sees some resemblances betwecn Bona 
parte and Frederick the Great in their musical 
opinions. Both loved the Italian and founded 

h resorted to musi 


homes for the Italian opera; both 
as a relaxation after battle, and both tried their 


hand at scheming an opera ntezuma”’ on th 


other 


that 


one hand and “Ferdinand Cortez” on the 


The principal difference between the two was 


Frederick really knew something about music, 


while Napoleon was entirely ignorant of any of its 
technic. 


The Napoleon 


making the Paris Opéra the important 


1 } 
ucceeded 1n 


writer believes that 


musical in 


stitution it is today; but that seems a hasty conclu 
sion, for that institution had a very { start long 
before Napoleon appeared on the scene His i 
fluence on music is-—all considered—very trifling 
Geography, not music, was his fort 

an a the ot Louis daily pa] rs am the ot 


Louis correspondent of the Chic: 


announce that, profiting by e experiences of 
former World’s Fairs, the dire« S the proposed 
St. Louis Exposition ve fl fused the de 


mands of the Wagnerites’ 


WORLD'S FAIR for a camps 














pa I Ciassicadi 
MUSIC. musik i thie air, an tie 
announces D> ( \\ ( 
fine the music to “brass instruments, to the com 
parative exclusion of vocal rendi s and orches 
ral productions.” As the St. | Ss ( e-l/em 
says: 
Fron every qt Z ‘ 
the braze l ume \ ba I 
1 the progr S ‘ ve 
p pai « > ac ) \ 
” “— i by va c g ‘ 
1S I Hawa Pr ppu ] e U 
figure in the prehe I ] ( c 
€ c X pe QT < \ S 
¢ Dé ed é :' Styl € 
Cat 5 \ ‘ 
appropriation is expected r the purpos« Phe W 
cover such a great expans: territory that it w 
possible for three or four larg inds to play s 
time without ny w é iz W é 
rhe festive if exp W e ¢ p ed 
at every detail, and w et des es W ng 
waters into the grand basin and the large lagoons 
murmuring in their w, I s id gay i and 
tranquil, will float throug! W pause <¢ I 
mission. It w ye POss el sitors ery 
nation wi the respective es 
rendered by the i W coun 
he international feeling of e gathering w be always 
in the air in the et gling « usic r 
tions 
The physical irrange I © < sel Oo! 
hese musical treats w ( s the erec i 
rate band Stands < e p I < I s r 
s Hig} | g Wil 
I s of places f ties 
W be t g ‘ ides, re« s an 
< ce the | l fines < t ac 
gardens I he igning est W S S¢ & 
capacity Of 20,000 people, giganti nstruments 
atrical order will be installed to sw e tone the mu 
sic that will feature every gath« g the ha Pi ‘ 
arganizations will give a number of entertainments in th 
buildir g, anda Stage with pe t equipme W be pro 
vided to aid in their management 
The St. Louis correspondent of the Chicago 


Chronicle does just a bit better, and delivers himself 


in the following delicious fashion on the subject: 


Profiting by the teachings of experience, the directors 
of the St. Louis World’s Fair have flatly refused the dk 
mands the Wagnerites for a campaign of so called 
classical music at the Louisiana Purchase Exp 

There is going to be no such row St. Lot N 
had in Chicago in 1893 opt s t give 
Experts who yearn for the erely classical will have 
patronize private musical enterprises, of whi no doub 
there will be plenty 

The directors are to be felicitated upon the wisdom < 
their decision. So are prospective visitors the exposi 
tion It was one of the few mistakes « the Chicago 
World’s Fair that a knot of very well meaning people 
were allowed to attempt the task of cramruing down the 
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throats of the people music which is incomprehensible 
save to educated musicians—and which is none too clearly 
understood by them, either. 

The effort failed, of course. It had to be abandoned. 
But before it was given up a vast deal of bad feeling had 
been created and, what was more to the purpose, a very 
important feature of the exposition had been made a fail- 
ure for the time being. People were indignant, and justly 
so, when they found high priced bands and orchestras 
tooting, banging and sawing at noisy productions unin- 
telligible except to the elect. It was as if the guide books 
had been printed in Greek and the attendants had been 
instructed to speak Arabic instead of English. The whole 
affair was exasperating and inexcusable. 

The St. Louis management evidently has heard of the 
Chicago mistake and has determined not to repeat it. 
That shows that the St. Louis directors are men of wis- 
dom and prudence. There is no more excuse for classical 
music at a great popular show than for ragtime at a 
funeral. 

These writers would not dare to discuss a statue 
by Rodin or a painting of Millet’s or Millais’, and 
yet with an abandon richly and superbly reckless 
they speak of “demands of Wagnerites’; and pray 
what are Wagnerites and where are there any Wag- 
nerites, if there are any? Any reporter’s dribble 
on music is accepted by daily papers daily, although 
the editors will not publish a report on a divorce, 
a murder or an embezzlement without confirma- 
tion. Then why not telephone to a Wagner sus- 
pect first before publishing such rot and ascertain 
whether such rumors regarding Wagnerites are 
true or otherwise? 

If the St. Louis Fair directors have decided not 
to entertain a proposition on music as a reproduc- 
tive art, but.to limit the scheme of music at the 
Fair to brass or military bands, that is their priv- 
ilege; they are the directors, but THE Musica 
COURIER must get more authentic information on 
this subject than the clippings from the above men- 
tioned papers convey, especially as the extracts 
show such an utter lack of a true understanding of 
the case. The Wagnerites? And pray who are the 
Wagnerites? And what is a Wagnerite, and if he 
is something, what are his relations to the St. Louis 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and why should 
he have any relations anyway? 


‘ HE list of creditors of 
Robert Newman, of 
Queen’s Hall, London, and 


THE NEWMAN 
BANKRUPTCY. 


the amounts (in round numbers) is somewhat of an 
indication of the nature of the financial imbroglio: 
BENIN - Bhai dag ob-5 pd Siren aeaC eee ee rebee ees £400 = $2,000 
Egan Hill.. 6,000 = 30,000 
The Printers. ....... ee ahead te Skee eee 
Ee Fives  AMONGO ics 5 oss 65S ccc ends 2,200 = 11,000 


Showing a speculative interest amounting to $22,- 


2,300 = 11,500 


500 on the part of printers and advertising 
agents, who could have closed Queen’s Hall 


had they, long since, demanded their cash. 
Frangcon-Davies (who’s he?).............. £100 = $500 
E. F. Jacques (program analyst).... - 95 475 
EE SROs 040 cvcvssdnrceans 52 265 
Clara Butt...... aaelbaae sharia sabe cara 525 
Shoolbred & ( 1,200 = 6,000 
Hugo Nobody Pelee imines A GaLEae 300 = 1,500 
Jessie Goldsach 200 = 1,000 
Kirkby Lunn PETES Tee Pe 

RMN Asn daca scat whe ree eeeena eer 560 = 2,800 
Comedy Theatre deanna dpa eae 300 1,500 
Trustees of Ravencroft..............ee+s+e0+ 300= 1,500 


Ysaye, Henry Wood, the orchestral conductor; 
the orchestra itself, Busoni and others always in- 
sisted upon cash payments, and do not figure as 
creditors in consequence. 

A syndicate has been formed to run concerts at 
Queen’s Hall with Mr. Newman as salaried man- 
ager. The object is said to be “musical art,” for 
which sorrow should be expressed, because wher 
ever it is in the “interest of art” it means bank- 
ruptcy, and for good reasons, too. It should always 
be in the “interest of business,” and then the 
scheme is apt to have a substantial basis. If Egan 
Hill, who is in the syndicate and who is the $30,000 
creditor above mentioned, expects to get any re- 


turns he should insist upon the “interests of busi- 
ness” plan, and probably he will. 

Other members of the syndicate are Colonel Col- 
lins, Henry J. Wood and Edgar Speyer, the latter 
being one of the well known bankers of the Speyer 
house and husband of Leonora von Stosch, the 
violinist, and the supporter in England of Hugo 
Becker, the ’cellist. No special favoritism, how- 
ever, will be shown to any of these artists or to those 
who received their cash, for it will all now be “in 
the interests of art.” 

When will musical peopie learn that their serv- 
ices should be paid for? That their profession is 
an honorable one, which must be respected like 
other professions? When, oh, when? 


HEN Tschaikowsky fled from his wife in Sep 
tember, 1877, he was met at the St. Peters- 

burg station by his brother Anatol. The latter 
relates that, although the two had partcd only a 
month before, Peter Iljitsch was now in such a 
condition that Anatol scarce- 


A NEW ly recognized his_ brother. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY [le was taken to the nearest 
BIOGR APHY— hotel—the Hotel Dagmar— 
THE FLIGHT. where he had a _ hysterical 

attack; after this he became 
unconscious, in which state he remained forty-eight 
hours. This crisis passed, and the doctors agreed 
that Tschaikowsky’s one chance of recovery lay in 
a complete change of all surrounding conditions of 
life. 

Anatol journeyed to Moscow immediately, ar- 
ranged his brother’s affairs hurriedly, placed 
Tschaikowsky’s wife in the care of his family, and 
then traveled away with Peter Iljitsch. 

Modeste asserts that neither at that time nor later, 
neither in letters nor by word of mouth, did Peter 
Iljitsch blame his wife for the sad outcome of the 
marriage. So that it behooves the biographer- 
brother to deny any scandalous rumor which casts 
the fault on the woman. 

Tschaikowsky himself states that she “always 
acted honorably and frankly; that she never cheat- 
ed him, and that it was quite against her wish and 
will that she was the cause of this deep sorrow and 
dreadful calamity.” It was—according to Modeste 
—clearly a case of misunderstanding. The two 
lovers imagined they knew each other until they 
came into closer contact; then they discovered an 
abyss of misunderstanding which precipitated the 
above occurrence. 

Under such circumstances a separation was the 
only means of saving Tschaikowsky’s life and of 
bringing peace to both of them. 

With the beginning of October Peter [jitsch and 
his brother Anatol arrived in Berlin. The danger- 
ous period of the composer’s illness had been tra- 
versed, and now began a slow convalescence. 

Altogether the biographer’s stand is to be ad- 
mired. Of course, he knows much more than he 
has made public—so much he acknowledges; but 
he gives his frank reasons for withholding this 
news, and, on the other hand, refrains from nause- 
ating apotheosis of his brother’s virtue. How 
much of the missing detail belongs to musical biog- 
raphy and how much to pathology that only he can 
judge who knows the story in its entirety; and of 
these there can be but few. We can forgive Modeste 
for begging so much of the question, since he does 
it with authority. 

At first, during this period of convalescence, 
Tschaikowsky rented a little villa on Lake Geneva, 
at a spot called Clarens. He had money enough to 
last him only a few weeks, and when that was ex- 
hausted found no desire to return to Moscow and 
begin his tiresome duties as teacher at the conser- 
vatory; besides, he was not recovered sufficiently 
to undertake this work, and at least a year of rest 
was needed to put him in mental trim again. 

During the winter Dawidoff, of the St. Peters- 


burg Conservatory, appointed him a delegate to 
represent Russia at the coming Paris Exposition, 
and Tschaikowsky pinned his hopes on this ap- 
pointment to bring him in some money. But this 
was still in the future, while his money needs were 
immediate. The one thing left to do was to apply 
to his friends, Frau von Meck and N. Rubinstein, 
for help. The latter’s answer is not sentimental, 
but practical. He has kept Tschaikowsky’s posi- 
tion at the conservatory open by means of substi- 
tutes, and what remains of the salary is to be sent 
him in instalments. At closing he adds that Tschai 
kowsky is too great a musician to risk his health 
worrying about secondary things. 

Then follows a plea from Peter Ijitsch for a 
larger sum of ready money, as his brother Anatol 
is planning a return home. This sum Rubinstein 
is unable to raise, but he calls on Frau von Meck 
and the two discuss the composer’s affairs. The 
result of this conference is that the Meck decides to 
free Tschaikowsky from all care; so she offers him a 
yearly sum of 6,000 rubles. 

This offer is made in a very charming letter with- 
out much blaring of sentimentality. She simply 
begs to be allowed to pay him for the pleasure his 
compositions give her—rather a businesslike ar- 
rangement—and concludes with: “If I needed some- 
thing from you certainly you would give it to me, 
would you not? So we are square.” 

But she wishes the entire affair—correspondence 
and all—kept a secret. Even in her talk with 
Nikolai Rubinstein does she disclaim all knowledge 
of Tschaikowsky—which may stand for a trace of 
modesty as well as it might be one of freakishness. 

So it is due his patroness that Peter Iljitsch be- 
came an independent man, free from the grubbing 
necessities of the average composer’s existence. 
This was the attainment of his goal, and with it a 
new life began. He could now devote himself en- 
tirely to music—which was like the realization of 
some improbable dream of his youth. 

He has taken up his work once more, finishing 
the instrumentation of the first act of the opera 
“Eugen Onégin,” and completing the piano score 
of it. This he sends to Nikolai Rubinstein, asking 
that he give them a performance by the conserva- 
tory class; besides, he has toiled at his symphony. 

The story of his travels and his convalescence 
will be resumed next week. 





ANIEL FROHMAN loves music and asso- 
ciations with musical people, and his first 
managerial experiences in the musical line seem 
to have whetted his appetite, for he has not only 
become the manager of Gabrilowitsch but has 
leased the Metropolitan Opera House for the five 
Sunday nights of November for orchestral con- 
certs, with a force of 70 players and Walter Dam- 
rosch as conductor, and leading soloists—vocal 
and instrumental—as additional attractions. May 
we not hope to hear some Americans? 


The widow of Leo Delibes presented Sigrid Arnoldson 
with the manuscript of the last act of “Lakmé.” 
Se = 
Kirk Towns, an American baritone of note, achieved ex- 
ceptional success recently at a concert in Carnoustie, Scot 
land. 
eS <= 
Siegmund von Hausegger has been elected conductor 
of the Munich Kaim Orchestra, his duties there beginning 
July, 1903. 


=e & 

A memorial tablet has been placed in Cremona to the 
memory of Alesio Olivieri, the composer of the Gari- 
baldi hymn. 

Se = 


In Bayreuth a “Parsifal’” Society has been formed to 
protect the rights of Wagner’s latest work and keep it a 
Bayreuth exotic. 

S= = 

The nephews of the composer Herold have presented 
the Paris National Library with all the manuscripts of 
their late uncle’s compositions. 
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Von Butow ANA. 


at 


ON BULOW'’S years of study with Liszt 
Weimar were generally happy ones, and con 
nected with them are some interesting episodes. 
So one day, for instance, he chats with Eckermann 
about Henrietta Sontag, who is appearing at Wei 


mar, and he hears what Goethe said about her: 


“When I had understood what kind of a creature 
she was and had got sufficiently enraged over the bad 
taste of the public, I took both my grandchildren, 


in spite of their resistance, and led them, one in 


each hand, out of the theatre, just as Lot fled with 


his two daughters from Sodom and Gomorrah 


turned It.” 


when his wife was into a pillar of sa 


Eckermann said he had forgotten to 
Is it 
Such rage 
Wittgenstein 


publish the 


episode. not a funny picture of the aged 


Goethe? 
The 


Bilow write a review 


about—what? 
suggests that von 


Princess 
of Liszt’s book on Chopin 
for one of the musical papers. So he sets about to 
read it first—which is always commendable in a 
and writes his mother about it that the 


Yet ther 


reviewer 


work is poetically and suitably handled: 


are many things in it which are not quite sympa 


thetic to me, especially because they make me think 
that the Princess has had a hand in it.” This is 
more than likely. 
e 
During a music festival at Ballenstedt Hans 


plays the big drum in an overture composed by his 
friend Raff, and then grows furious to learn that 
Meyerbeer once did the same service for Cherubini. 
That is amusing, but not nearly so much so as his 
confession to his father that he had fallen in love 
He said that he had not been so for such a long 
time that it had all the charm of novelty to him, and 
that he believes such an experience might be of 
great service to him musically in the future. The 
concluding sentence is assuring, but cold blooded: 
ss shall 


something stupid; quite the contrary 


go and do 


You need not be afraid that | 
During the following winter he leaves the Alten 
burg and takes up his lodgings in the town, be 
cause of the cold “and a thousand other weighty 
reasons.” All this time he has been fighting for 
the cause of Wagner and corresponding with him; 
now his leisure is reduced even more, because he is 
teaching the young Princess Wittgenstein Spanish 
eS & 


With the spring of 1853 begins von Bilow’s 
concertizing. Liszt started him out with many let 
ters of introduction to Vienna. The letters were 
for the most part ignored and the concerts for the 
most part poorly attended. Bad news follows dis- 
couraging reports, and Hans asks for financial 
help; both his mother and Liszt come to his rescue 
The papers attack his playing, and when one Vi- 
enna journal praises him it attacks Liszt in the 
same breath. Hans finds this concert business a 
very sad one, and of course the mother is ever 
ready to believe that he made an error in taking 
up music as a profession, blaming Wagner for the 
step. 

Eventually he tries his fortune at Budapest, and 
far as trade is 


meets with more success as con- 


cerned; but every concert results in a deficit, and 


the pianist returns to Carlsruhe, where he learns 


that his father has died. After the grief has abated 
he undertakes a concert trip into North Germany. 
During a stay in Dresden Berlioz gives some con- 
certs there, and von Biilow does some active fight- 
But Madame 


pears to have annoyed him with some 


ing for the composer. Berlioz ap 
of her chat- 
ter on the subject of Richard Wagner: “She is on 
the whole an excellent woman, with just that fail- 
ing of being rather a chatterbox, and telling a lot 
of tales to which it would be wrong to pay any at- 
tention.” 

The outcome of von Biilow’s travel is that he ac- 
cepts a position as music master to three daughters 
of the rich Polish Count Mycielski; this means that 
he exiles himself at Chocieszewice, according to his 
daughters 


reports a dismal and muddy place. The 


are unmusical: “From g to 11 I have to give two 


‘music’ lessons. That is a tiring labor, a torture 
analogous to the national punishment in Persia, for 
the wrong notes drip into my ears as constantly as 
the drops of water on the skull of a Persian crim 
inal 

months to 


He escapes this drudgery after a few 


give a concert in Berlin—at which, of course, he 
loses money, but gets good notices. He calls on 
Meyerbeer—rheumatic, but garrulous—and fights 
the return to Posen: “How hard it is for me to g« 


, ‘ . 
back to Posen! 


As hard as for a vestal virgin into 
her open grave!” With other events h« i 
uch. He hears that Wagner is on the verge o 
“He be 


1e ask his siste r Isadore, who 


Switzerland and 
\lso dos Ss 
Paris, 


suicide in must 


Savs: 
Nei pe d 


is staying it to visit Liszt’s daughters—“Erl 


| %» ds ht 4 ~a]] 
KINng S Gaugnte.rs, 1@ Calis them 


and send him an 


account of them eturns to Posen after all. 


St 
The early months of 1855 he es ipes from his 
Posen prison, once more to play in Breslau. Then 
the letters grow scarce, and the good mother wor 
ties and quarrels with her lot in life. “The Hert 
Sohn has become a genius,” her shoemaker con- 


soles her; but she assures him that her position is 


not a happy one in consequence. The letters begin 


again—Hans has been busy giving concerts 

He writes Liszt that he has found a prodigy at 
Posen, the son of the synagogue precentor. Thi 
ad reads at sight everything placed before him, 
and even transposes into other keys strange com- 


positions; has absolute pitch and 


can anticipate in 
“T played i 


a marvelous way: for him the first bars 


of ‘Prometheus,’ and it nearly made my hair stand 
on end to hear the exactness of his replies.” This 


was none other than Henri Ketten, who later made 


away with himself after a brilliant career. 


By May of this year von Biilow has succeeded 
Kullak at Marx and Stern’s Conservatory. and 
hereafter his path is a bit smoother. He is tak- 


ing his artistic place in Berlin, and his mother is 


= «4! - : , . 
gradually growing reconciled to her son’s profes- 


sion. Even if she said: “I comprehend less and 
less how this artist’s life can and does satisfy him” 
she was compelled to admit at the end that her 
son was a great artist. 

This brings us to the close of the youthful letiers 

<— —— 

Marie von Bilow also found time and energy to 

collect most of the articles written by her late hus- 


band and to edit them. They fill one fat sarcastic 
volume, and make mighty sane reading. 


It only stands to reason that the keen edge of 


novelty is well worn off many of these essays; for 
instance, we only thumb the pages of Wagner 
controversy thes« days ufter a battle is fought 
and won it is not interesting to read how much the 


powder cost 
No 


one doffed his critical cap more politely to the 


Von Bulow’s trend was eternally modern. 


classical masters—as his own editing of many of the 


older works proves; at the same time he knew 
that time had eroded much of this praiseworthy 
music, and—what is more—he said so. Scarlatti, 


Haydn and even Mozart compositions needed 
pruning in order to save the immortality of these 
masters. He of the 
dying and dead episodes, especially in the piano 


recommended amputation 


works, so that the rest might live in brighter con 
trast. 
and the student cannot thank this musical surgeon 
The life 


Accordingly von Biilow wielded his scalpel 


enough for the success of the operation. 


of earnest musician is crowded, and it is 


impossible to study the huge bulk of compositions 


an very 
in anything like their entirety and still find time to 
produce something of one’s own. 

This does not at all fit in with the mooning prin- 
ciples of the one composer enthusiast who believes 
that « great great; who 


lka 


four by a youthful genius while sitting 


fanatically INCE always 


venerates a Fliegen P composed at the age of 


on grand 
rsehair si 


mother’s h« fa; in fact, if you follow him 


blindly enough he will show you the picture of the 


sofa and on it the exact spot where the little com- 
poser composed! fo the mountains with such 
nonsense. Every one of the great ones had to 
grow great; and once having freed their genius 
they had from time to time to keep the pot boiling. 
a 

Mendelssohn was not a man of the future; he 
wrote for his time Neither was Mendelssohn a 
gvenius, but a man of extraordinary talent, whose 


leverness and keen sense of the practical, poss¢ ssed 


in so great a degree by his race, helped him con 
siderably Does not that sound sane and modern? 
Yet it was written more than half a century ago, 
following a time when the musical world thought 
it would have to put up its shutters and go out of 
business simply because Felix was deac “Felix 








who during life raised his happy name to the su 
perlative degree’—as Hans put it 
Zs €& 

\t the time when Henriette Sontag sang in Wei 

n von Biilow was correspondent for the Net 
hi t fiir Mus For this paper he wrote a! 

cle about the swe lady and it raised no end 
of a row Of course she retaliated by spreading 
gossip about him, which came to his mother’s ears, 
ind the latter was ever ready with reproaches 
Hans had the devil's « time clearing himself 
And the article in question? Well, he beat about 
the bush for a time The period of virtuosity 
justified by Liszt—had engendered one of feminine 
throat virtuosity, of which Jenny Lind was the most 
flagrant examplk This throat virtuosity had ex 
isted long before, but now it had allied itself with 
charlatanism, and the two had assailed the blase 
Berlin populace—no one would ever accuse Jenny 
Lind of having neglected to make as much money 
as possible. She simply wore a becoming “Ma 
donna toilette’’ and stormed Germany 

The Lind had gone to America and left the field 
open to Sontag, who succeeded her only in that 
she trebled the prices of admission. Her sole ex 
cuse for a return to the stage—this was in 1852 
was to make money rapidly and with as little ef 
fort as possible Then the caustic Hans says 
things about her costumes and her waist line 
which would enrage any lady, and he harps so 


constantly on her soubrettish nature that the good 


He 


Henriette must have ground her teeth in rage 
concludes by calling her a Lusxwuskiinstlerin and her 
‘art’ a “modish nonsensé 

Wagner wrote to Liszt about this article, and 


said it had raised particular Cain in his region, but 


that it was a neat blow at. artistic conditions in 
Germany |N. B.—It might be used with effect 
in 1902. | 
= = 
But this is only a sample and the Sontag was 


not the only one over whom von Biilow spattered 


You sl 
how charmingly he writes of Lachner’s conducting 
of the He 
it was going to be bad; that he could tell it in ad 


his ink of biting but witty truth iould read 


“Tannhauser” overture says 


he knew 
t 
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vance from the way the players tuned their instru- 
ments and preluded. 

Liszt is supposed to have said of von Bulow that 
he was a schoolmaster, but an eminent one. He 
might have employed some other adjective much 
nearer the mark—but then, who wanted to pro- 
voke the belligerent Hans! 

Once while writing for the Berliner Feuerspritze— 
what a heavenly title for a magazine!—he com- 
plained that the noise and fire at the end of Mo- 
zart’s “Don Juan” had been exaggerated so that 
one could not hear the music; and he asks win- 
ningly if Don Juan could not kindly be sent to hell 
with just a little less racket. In the same article 
he had the critical astuteness to declare that “Don 
Juan” was an opera of the future. Time has al- 
most proved this. 

Se <= 

Of the Italian ballet master Paul Taglioni, who 
was active at the Berlin Opera House, von Bulow 
wrote that he composed polyphonic symphonies for 
the legs; in these he employed syncopations so 
eagerly that no admirer of Schumann had need to 
slush at them—that is, the syncopations, of course. 
\lso that his groups moved with a precision which 
rivaled a military parade or a Verdi chorus! 

ft ee 


In 1882 von Biilow opens an article with this: 
‘In Rome one sees the Pope when one wishes; in 
Bayreuth when one may.” Richard had the “gentle 


art of making enemies” at his fingers’ ends, had he 


not? 
e 

In this volume of essays there is also printed the 
famous speech that von Bulow made at Berlin on 
the occasion of his fiftieth Philharmonic concert, 
when he took the liberty of dedicating Beethoven's 
“Eroica” Symphony to Bismarck; he called the 
latter the “Beethoven of German politics.” And 
how he derided the “words of insanity—liberteé, 
égalité, fraternité’—by offering the contrasting 
“Cavalry, Infantry, Artillery” as a substitute. 
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The work closes with some aphorisms. There 
are no easy compositions, wrote von Bulow; they 
are all difficult. 

He accuses Schumann of having confounded the 


boundaries of piano and orchestral music in his. 


eternal striving after the romantic. And he credits 

hopin—at once a classic and a romantic—with 
having defined these dividing lines once more. 

Bach is the triple extract of music, he said. If 
all masterpieces were to be destroyed and only the 
“Wohltemperirte Clavier” remained we could con- 
struct a new literature of music on it. The “Wohl- 
temperirte Clavier” is the Old Testament, the Bee- 
thoven Sonata is the new one. And we must be- 
lieve in both. 

Finally, Bach is the real musician of the future 
because he will still be admired when most others 


¢ forgotten 


a 
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Good stories about Vladimir de Pachmann are 
still to be had on application to the proper persons. 
One excellent specimen illustrative of his supreme 
modesty is told by a pianist who was on the spot. 
Several seasons ago Pachmann, Dohnanyi, Busoni 
and Rosenthal foregathered in London, and after 
the accustomed cloudy coquetries of all piano play- 
ers when they meet, Dohnanyi began the evening 
with Beethoven, Busoni followed with Bach, then 
Rosenthal thundered and lightened, and the little 


Vladimir ended with a Liszt study marvelous in 
its finesse. When asked his opinion of the various 
performances his reply was brief to the point of 
epigram: 

“Dohnanyi plays like a youth. healthy, broad; 
Busoni plays Bach like a man, intellectually; Ro- 
senthal plays swiftly——” 

“And Pachmann?” interpolates a foolish one. 

“And Pachmann, he is more youthful than 
Dohnanyi, more intellectual than Busoni, plays 
swifter than Rosenthal, and—he also plays like 
Pachmann.” 

The last line is the gem of these definitions. 
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The other story is not so nice. It suggests a side 
of the little man best forgotten. After Godowsky 
had so successfully stirred up Berlin with his Cho- 
pin playing a banquet was tendered him, during 
the course of which Pachmann made a speech. It 
was a masterpiece. French, English, German, 
Polish and Russian were the tongues levied upon 
by this supple linguist, who finally proposed the 
toast of “Leop’” Godowsky. Thereupon cheers. 
Godowsky was called by Pachmann, the God, the 
Christ, the Jupiter, the plus ultra, the second 
Chopin of pianists, and, fatigued and triumphant, 
the toastmaster fell back his chair, not forget- 
ting, however, to whisper to his nearest neighbor: 

“But I play better anyhow!” 

The anecdote may not be profoundly truthful, 
yet it bears some characteristic hall marks. 
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John Philip Sousa is a wit. No man could be so 
rhythmic without wit. The other day at Atlantic 
City he met Louis Blumenberg—who was playing 
solo ‘cello that week at the Sousa concerts—and, 
Sousa being about to twirl ball for the band base- 
ball club, the ‘cellist asked him if he did not think 
that Louis Blumenberg would make a fine short 
stop. 

“A better double stop,” replied the author of “The 
Fifth String.” And that night Louis played for 
revenge Davidoff’s “At the Spring” throughout in 


octaves. 


THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE.* 


A Much Abused Musical [nstitution Which Has Made 
Many Mistakes. 


N O art institution in Paris comes in for so much abuse 

by its enemies as the Conservatoire, especially that 
part of it which is devoted to the training of musicians 
Real talent, its opponents say, is overlooked and medi 
ocrity rewarded. 

Under every director there have always been instances 
in which mediocre pupils were rewarded over the heads 
of persons who afterward proved themselves before the 
whole world to be gifted as was none of their rivals in the 
conservatory. An historic instance of this misdirected 
justice is Giuseppe Verdi, who was sent away from the 
Milan Conservatory of Music as a hopelessly unpromising 
pupil. So the mistakes that the Paris Conservatoire 
makes in this respect are rather the fault of all conserva 
tories. 

All of the directors of the Conservatoire, since it was 
founded, have made some mistake of this kind. Since the 
x 


French institution was founded there have been only s 
directors, and, with the exception of the two first in 
charge, they have all been men of some eminence. MM 
Carrette and Perne, the first directors, were ordinary or- 
chestral conductors and amounted to little, but Cheru- 
bini, the naturalized Florentine, was a composer of note 
Fine as he was as a composer, however, he is said to have 

*This article is reprinted from a New York paper without credit 
as a complimentary response to the constant reproduction of mu 
sical items from this journal without ever giving to it the credit due 


rhe article herewith reprinted did not originate with the daily paper 


from which it is herewith cribbed. We do not know the source.— 


Ed. ™M. Gc 


NOTICE. 

Musicians and people interested in musical affairs who 
are going to Europe can have all their mail sent, care of this 
office, and it will be forwarded to them. Musical people 
generally, who are visiting New York, or who are here 
temporarily, can have all of their mail addressed to them, 
care of this office, where it will be kept until they call for 
it, or redirected, as requested. 


been intolerable as a man. His pupil, Auber, said of him: 

“I know no character that is so much the same as his 
He is always in a bad temper.” 

Cherubini died in 1842 and Auber succeeded him. He 
remained in this post until 1871, when he died. If Cheru 
bini had sent Berlioz away as a “useless scholar,” the ad 
ministration of Auber was not wholly free from objec 
tion. He was much beloved, but he saw to it that the 
juries favored his pet pupils, who were rot always the most 
deserving; and he prevented Saint-Saéns from winning the 
Prix de Rome, which was expected to go to him 

Saint-Saéns afterward revenged himself nobly on his 
enemy. From the first day he went to the Conservatoire 
he had gained the enmity of Auber. But his time came 
when a prize was offered for the best work founded on 
the legend of Prometheus Bound. Saint-Saéns sent in his 
composition under another name Nobody praised so 
much the music of the unknown competitor as Auber and 
on his pressing recommendation the prize was awarded to 
Saint-Saéns. When Auber learned the trick that had been 
played on him he never forgave the trickster 

\uber was succeeded by Ambroise Thomas, who re 
mained at the head of the Conservatoire for more than 
twenty-five years He was a paternal, kindly director, 
under whose rule the sittings of the jury were never dull, 
as the brightest men in France were usually the judges 
Sometimes they were stormy, but a word from Alexandre 
Dumas, who was for years on the jury, usually was witty 
enough to turn the thoughts of everybody to something 
more agreeable. 

There were two men under Thomas whose presence on 
the jury was almost a guarantee of trouble. They were 
Edeuvard Thierry, director of the Théatre Frangais, and 
Emile Perrin, his successor in the same post. The enmity 

he two came from the fact that Thierry was an excel 
lent speaker, while the other, so soon as he became in the 
east excited, began to stutter until it was quite impossible 
understood. Alexandre Dumas was the life 


best judges of 


of the jury, and was considered one of the 

talent, but was heartless in his decisions 
“Look at young Hypolite,” he would say He plays 

his scene very well indeed. It is a pity, however, that he 


s good for nothing.” 


“How is that?” one of his associates would ash 

“He’s a magpie who whistles only the tune he has been 
taught, and at the end of a week he will begin to whistle 
that falsely He won't be able to remember it long 


enough to whistle half of it in tune at the end of two 
weeks 

“ ' 

f the man who recited tragedy 


Having thus disposed 
by rote, he would turn his attention to one of the girl 
competitors. One of his fellow jurymen, after she had 
recited a scene from “Phédre,” asked Dumas what his 
opinion was and what he thought it would be best for 
her to do 

‘The best thing for her,” answered Dumas, “would be 
to give her a sewing machine.” 

That phrase passed into the vocabulary of the Conserv 
atoire. Whenever a girl student without talent comes be 
fore the judges now she is referred to always as “a sew- 
ing machine.” 

Unluckily the Conservatoire today has no such wits on 
its juries as were found in the group that gathered there 
under Ambroise Thomas. The present director is Théo- 
dore Dubois, a composer of repute in his own country 
and a musician of talent. But he has no such personality 
as the noted men who preceded him. 


A three-act comic opera, “Der Seydlitz.” is to have its 
first performance in Elberfeld. The book is by Persich 
and the music by Karl Gercke. The name sounds as 
though the opera is first cousin to a certain famous 
powder. In that case the work will go off with great 
boom. 
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M. Vergnet, the celebrated Parisian vocal maestro, who 
has been engaged by Dr. Florence Ziegfeld to head the 
vocal faculty at the Chicago Musical College, passed 
through New York last week, en route from Paris to Chi 
cago. The doctor is one of the most persevering and suc- 
cessful of the Western td musical workers. 
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CINCINNATI, August 23, 1902. 


OHN C. WEBER and his military band have just 
J finished several weeks’ engagement at the Zodlogi 
cal Gardens. It was my privilege to hear the band on 
t made upon me 


Friday evening. I must concede that 
a wonderful impression of completeness—more so than 
any military band I have ever heard 

In listening to the music I was never once tempted to 
analyze or criticise any one division—ii seems to me the 
blending of all the choirs was so well nigh perfect that 
this would have been a difficult task, even if it had to be 
attempted. The brass and woodwind were so well tem- 
pered and attuned to each other that their blending to- 
gether was a positive delight to the musical ear. There were 
no sudden biasts and unwelcome surprises, with a hiatus 
here and there, such as one is accustomed to hear as a sort 
of “lapsus soni.” But the crescendos came full and strong 
and towered at times to a genuine climax. The ensemble 
was at all times so evenly sustained and the delicate effects 
in expression and shading were so persistently observed 
that I could compare the effect only to what I had reason 
to expect from a well trained orchestra. Mr. Weber as a 
conductor is quiet but determined in his manner. He im- 
presses one with the fact that he knows what he wants and 
possesses the magnetism of bringing all his players enthus- 
iastically en rapport with him. His success is not only 
owing to the first class material of which his band is com 
posed, but to the admirable control which he exercises 
over it. I no longer wondered why his band had been en 
gaged for the Buffalo Exposition last year. It deserves its 
success and, if it continues in these high art lines, its fame 


will be broadcast all over the land. The program on 





day night, not of a particularly heavy calibre, was as fol- 


ws: 
March, Empire State ... Brand 
Overture, Mignon . Thomas 
Waltzes, Lone Star ..- Savasta 
Gems from Amorita ..-Czibulka 
Overture, 18 I'schaikowsky 
Solo for Saxophone ... Selected 
Richard M. Brand 
Suite, L’Arlesienne Bizet 
Medley, The Rogers Brothers in Washington Levi 
March, Mr. Volunteer Dresser 
Yesterthoughts Herbert 
Punchinell Herbert 
Finale, Furore Galop - Tobani 
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The Ohio Conservatory of Music, located on the old 
Music, corner of 
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Fourth and Lawrence streets, announces its full faculty for in the course of the week and be warmly welcomed. W. 


the coming season as follows: H, Eichman, secretary of the Apollo Club, pays the fol 
Piano—Charles A. Graninger, Miss Jessie Gardner, Miss Dorothy lowing warm tribute to Mr. Graninger’s success 
Cohn, Georg Kriger, Miss Nellie T. Splain, Christian W. Dieck- “Render unto Czsar the things that are Czsar’s” is 


mann, Mrs. Charles A. Graninger. a good mott and as Mr. Graninger ititled t nucl 
, + - 4 € UU MVLLYU, « t as s Bic line is er 1tie¢ to T { 1 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singing—James E. Bagley, Miss B 


Leurs A. Weiler credit, it should be given him. Nine months ago, if one 


Violin—Jacques Sternberg, Joseph Surdo, Mrs. Jessie B. Broek- half of the good things said could have been credited him 
hoven. as a male chorus conductor, any member would have felt 
no-go harles A. Graninger satisfied W hat more can we say than he has come and 
Theory and Composition—Joha A. Brockhoven, Christian W. made good all and more than these previous reports 
Dieckmann. Should any of his predecessors have suggested continuing 
Elocution and Dramatic Action—Virgil Alonzo Pinkley, Miss Net- rehearsals until 10:30. that conductor would have at once 
tie K. Oppenheimer, Mrs. Marie Louise Pinkley, Miss Lucy M precipitated a riot. Our present director has kept the 
Lambdin, Frank Preston Garrison P : 
History of Music—John A, Broekhoven club at work week after week until 10:30 and occasionally 
French—C, E, Duva 10:45, and since the s« nd neert has exacted an extra 
German—Miss Anna C. Langenbeck. rehearsal each week, yet there us never been a 





Italian—G. B. Castellini 

Literature—Miss Lucy M. Lambdin. 

Delsarte, Physical Culture—Miss Nettie K. Oppenheimer, 
Margarethe Dedekam. would convey He has been affable, courteous and gen 


This circumstance alone expresses more strongly 


Miss Jing qualities of Mr. Graninger than any words of mine 


Lectures on Vocal Apparatus—Dr. W. C. Harris, Dr. A. D. tlemanly, and has at this moment the highest regard of 
Murphey ‘i 


, every member of Apollo Club. He has shown himsel 
Lectures on Parliamentary Law—Harry L. Gordon, Lieutenant y I ; 


Governor of Ohio. capability the peer of any conductor this club has ever 
Oratorio, Church Music, Coaching of Soloists and Quartets— sung under. In making selections of club members and 
Charles A. Graninger, James E. Bagley in arranging concert programs, he has shown most ex 


Classes—Ensemble, Chorus, Normal, Sight Reading, Vocal Method ' 

> , . . quisite taste and ability 

in Public Schools, Orchestra—Jacques Sternberg, Charles A. Gran : 

inger, Christian W. Dieckmann, James E. Bagley At no time in the life It clu ave the season’s con 
Classes in Interpretation—Charles A. Graninger, Georg Kriger, certs had a more attractive array of artists t 

James E. Bagley, Jacques Sternber . . 

. a : 4 of the season just closed 

Opera Chorus Training—John A. Broekhoven . 


Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo—Charles Henlein. Each concert has been a distinct success, the first of 

Mrs. Chas. A, Graninger will be the directress of the Which, with the assistance Signor Campanari, was pro 
Ohio Conservatory, and with her associated as director nounced by many of our regular subscribers as the best in 
of the faculty and musical studies will be Chas. A. Gran- the club's history Pr bly 1 greater artist has. eyer 
inger. The residence department for lady students will appeared at an Apollo Club concert than Harold Bauer 
be under the personal supervision and care of Mrs. Gran the pianist, who was with us last week. Our club work 
inger It will be made as far as possible a home with was pronounced unusually fine at that time The produc 
all its comforts and safeguards, where students from tion of “The Desert” at the second concert made a last 
abroad may enjoy environments in which the dramatic and ing impression on a large proportion of the audience, and 
social life are fostered and encouraged It will be the many requests have been made for another performance 
aim and spirit of the home to lead and inspire to true of “The Desert.” 
and noble daily living, rather than to exact a mere obe- = & 
dience to set regulations. The family is limited, in order : — 
that each pupil may receive individual care and personal _David Davis tenor, has removed his vocal school from 
attention. A gymnasium has been fitted up for the use of College suilding to more nvenient and commodious 
the students Dancing classes will also be formed for quarcers in No, 318 Broadw east side, four doors south 
students who desire this healthful exercise. Musicales, ©! Fourth street, where it will be his privilege and pleasure 


lectures, receptions and entertainments will be frequently ‘°° ™&*t "S PUP seorge W. \ N 1e to be 





held accompanist and associated wit hit as instructor of the 
The Ohio Conservatory buildings are being put into P'@"° @ne organ 
: : Se m2 
splendid shape with all the modern up to date improve- = = 
ments for the opening of the academic year, September Frank Van der Stucken is not ex: ed to return unt 
10. More than $10,000 is being expended in these im- jhe middle of October Tl A. Homan 
provements 
€& i } 
It is reported that Leip has accepted for performance 
Charles A. Graninger, director of the Ohio Conserva Siegfried Wagner's third and still uncompleted opera 
tory of Music, who for the past year has been active in’ Both the title and the contents of the work are yet a mys 
musical affairs at Minneapolis, principally as director of tery. That is, the libretto is a secret—we all know what 
the Apollo Club in that city, will return to his old home the musical contents are to be 


Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
CINCINNATI. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A 
FIRST VISIT TO BAYREUTH. 


(Continued. ) 


BAYREUTH, JULY 28, 1902. 


FTER sending you the few notes of yesterday, I walked 

up the road leading tothe Wagner Festspielhouse, al- 

ready lined by dozens of rural spectators anxious to see 

the celebrities of the scene, now become almost familiar 

to them by their long stay in the place during the period 
of repetition. 

On arrival at the top I stood in line with those already 
there, on the lookout for any artists of interest to Amer- 
icans. First of all came Miss Minnie Tracey, the genial 
singer, who is now studying with Knieser for the festival 
of 1904, for there is none next year. Until just lately 
Miss Tracey was studying with Wilhelm Bopp, the young 
director of the Mannheim Conservatory, but Madame 
Wagner advised her to leave him for Knieser. After her 
came Charles Yoly, of the 
ever, 

and 


Figaro, beaming as 
overflowing with 


good will toward men—and 


joy 


women, n’est c€ pas, mon 
We had a bock to- 
gether at after 
the performance, to the ac- 
companiment of a military 
band. “Siegfried Fantai- 
sie’ played by a brass or- 
chestra! Horrors! Yoly 
showed me the room where 
Napoleon I laid his weary 
head when on his way to 
Ratisbon in 1809. 

Sammet, of course, bored 
us to death with his stories 
and his autograph book, 
but we finally escaped him 
and heaved a sigh. After 
Yoly came Albers and his 
wile, the Wolfram von Es- 
chenbach, of New York, 
1898-9. He regrets New 
York and its treasures, and 
wishes above all that he 
had not lost $20,000 in the 
Grau-Albers lawsuit at the 
of his engagement at 
He is 
going to spend next season 
in Brussels at the Theatre 
de la Monnaie, where he is 


to create roles— 


cher? 
Sammet’s 


time 


the Opéra Comique 


two 
one in a new opera, words 


new 


and music by Vincent d’In- 


dy, entitled ‘“L’Etranger,” 
the other in “Le Roi Ar- effects 
thur,” by Chausson, the 


original young composer, who died two and a half years 
ago as the result of a bicycle accident, met with while 
riding on his estate. Albers is also to sing the whole 
Ring with Imbert de la Tour, Dalmorés and Litvinne. 

Then this morning I met Castlemans, the American 
tenor, who was so unfortunate as to have a congestion in 
the middle of “G6tterdammerung,” and’ who had to con- 
tinue his part in pantomime. The tumult which naturally 
enough arose was calmed down by the voice of Carolus 
Duran, who from the loge of the Comtesse Greffulhe cried 
to the stricken tenor, “Continue, continue a jouer, tu n’as 
pas besoin de ta voix.” 

But you will be wondering when I shall have finished 
about the and intend to speak about the 
‘Rheingold” spoken of in my last letter. As the Donner 
motive rung out from the trumpets and trombones of the 
fanfare, the public fashionably dressed and alert, began 
each side. In five 
buzzing 


spectators 


doors on 
the went out, and an 
made itself heard, resolving gradually into a pure E flat 
in the very bass whence gently, almost imperceptibly rises 


streaming in at the many 


minutes lights ominous 


the dignified and graceful Rhine motive. One hundred 
and thirty-six bars in the chord of E flat major without 
one single modulation even passing! And yet Wagner is 
accused of being too restless to remain two minutes in 
the same key! On the contrary, he never made a modu- 
lation without a determined psychological reason. The 
curtain rises and the Rhine maidens are seen floating 
round, stiffly, guarding their treasure. Their intonation 
was at times as wavy as the Rhine itself. 

But it is not necessary to give a detailed description of 
this opera, so often and well described in THe Musica 
Courter by Messrs. Floersheim and Huneker. Suffice to 
say that Anton van Rooy was wonderful, his voice rich 
and puissant, his manner Wotanly and, as it should be, 
with the Father of the Gods. Dr. Otto Briesemeister’s in- 
terpretation of Loge was a revelation to me and to most of 
the other spectators; there was only one opinion about 
him. Fricka, Donner, Freia and Alberich were decidedly 
And the orchestra, the great Bayreuth or- 
Richter directed, but 
Half the 


second rate. 
chestra, was not what it should be. 
he did not rehearse with it, and so it lacked fire. 





AT BAYREUTH. 


“SIEGFRIED” 


The first scene of the third act of “Siegfried” is one of the shabbiest stage combinations the Metro- 
politan company puts up. 
and the third act of “Carmen,” and out of these this “Siegfried” scene is built up. 
cundity of resources at the Metropolitan Opera House, but artistically it is a farce. 

This scene reproduced here is the latest at Bayreuth and is a great improvement on all previous stage 


It consists of a combination of “William Tell,” 


motives were indistinguishable. The Dragon motive, the 
Treasure, the Curse, the Apple and the Alberich motives 
were not given the clarity which they require. And at the 
end, when the Walhalla motive should be dominant, its 
majestic tones were hardly audible. Donner’s great in- 
cantation of the Thunder was the weakest I ever heard 
Mime (Herr Breuer) was very fine and promises a good 
day tomorrow for “Siegfried.” 


BAYREUTH, JULY 29, 1902. 
Before going further into the matter of the per 
formances at Bayreuth I should like to ask a ques 


tion which was suggested to me by the remarks of a 
group of anti-Wagnerians during one of the “entr’actes” 
of “Siegfried.” Why do we go to Bayreuth? By “we” 
I mean students of Wagner, not society folk. Because 
at Bayreuth we hear the works of the master given ac 
cording to the traditions he established. Please note that 
I do not refer to bad singing, faulty intonation and such 
like annoyances, but simply to the interpretation of the 


“Walkiire,”’ 


roles. Now, if we go to Bayreuth for the traditional 
Wagner, how can we say, when there, that the interpreta- 
tion is better elsewhere? If at Bayreuth the interpretation 
of the whole and parts is not traditional and thus correct, 
why go at all? Many of you, readers, will answer, we 
go to Bayreuth for “Parsifal” and for nothing else. Just 
sO, quite true in many cases, but not in all by any means 
Several of my acquaintances, Paris musicians, went there 
this year simply for the “Ring” and did not even wait 
to hear “Parsifal” at all. I myself should have done the 
same thing but that I had not seen “Parsifal” before. 
They wanted the “Ring” tradition, just as I did. Then 
much is said against Madame Wagner, but no one seems 
to take account the age of Bayreuth’s queen. If 
for no reason than her sixty-four years and her 
extraordinary energy at such an age, she is entitled to a 
respect such as is not often accorded to her. If her heart 
is filled with pride, has she no reason for it? Daughter 
of Liszt, wife of von Biilow and then of Richard Wagner! 
Who among us does not look*back at some little celebrity 
of whom we are able to speak as a relation, and which 

of us would not be still 

prouder than Frau Wagner 


into 
other 


of such a close connection 
as hers with the 
Her energy, all in the good 
cause, is inexhaustible and 
is telling upon her. Many 
a time, as she passed by 


master? 


me, leaning heavily on the 
arm of one of her daugh 
ters, her pale face—how 
like she is to Liszt—show 


ing plainly her fatigue, I 
felt sorry for her and hoped 
she did not read th« 
wounding things printed 
about her in the newspa 
pers. Siegfried Wagner 
told me the other day at 


“die Eule” that they never 
read a paper at Wahnfried 
which statement may hi 
taken with the proverbial 
grain of sodium chloride 
For his sake, I wished they 
did, for his posing and fa- 
of his father 


exceedingly 


cial imitation 
annoyed me 
He gets more like Richard 
Wagner but 
while his features resemble 
those of the great master 
there is lacking that “je ne 
Sais quoi” that stamps one 
as a genius and whose ab 
the other a 
quantity 


every year, 


Tannhduser” 


the fe- sence proves 


It shows 

minus Siegfried 
informed me that the scen 
ery was all work. If 
so, “mes compliments,” but 
Obermaschinendirector Kranich had 
However, the fact remains that 


his 


I suspect that some 
thing to do with it also. 
the is periect, or as near perfection as it 


is possible 


“mise en scéne”’ 


to come 


On Sunday. the 27th, “Siegfried” was given with the 
following cast: 
GMNEONE a cesecuecee vecccvcadivestud epecensonnenel Ernst Krauss 
Mime dies baceneebsecs renee Hans Breuer 
Be I an 0c6scc ccnccscetbnnecoconeecesiul Anton van Rooy 
Alberich Fritz Friedrichs 
Fafner Johannes Elmblad 
PT -. >). cee aseccveees 2 endesiepeleawnemniiiil Schumann- Heink 
Briinnhilde Ellen Gulbranson 


Bird Voice Emmy Destinn 
In the famous Forge scene the much vaunted Paris ar 


There the welding 


rangement is left a long way behind 
of Nothung is a marvel of common electrical skill, but is 
it art? The anvil! is so arranged that whenever Siegfried 
taps the sword, a short circuit is established and a spark 
given off. But one is involuntarily pushed to asking how 
it is that a piece of steel not red hot gives off sparks in such 


abundance. In Bayreuth the sword is really welded. I 
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do not know whether Krauss started life as a blacksmith; 


perhaps! Van Rooy was a fishmonger, Delna a waitress, 
&c., ad infinitum. 
Krauss, though for the most part a good Siegfried, is 


not always sure either of his tempo or his intonation, and 
in the address to his sword, “Nothung, Nothung, Neid- 
liches Schwert,” made poor Hans Richter hurry so much to 
keep up with him that the blond bearded 
Manchester looked still hot this evening 
with his wife and three daughters to the 
a last glass of Bayreuth beer at 11 pf. the glass, 
us good by before leaving. But there is no denying that for 
the greater part, Krauss’ Siegfried is good. 
Parsifal, 


capellmeister of 


when he came 
to drink 


and bid 


“Eule” 


He is young, “a 


simple and a pure’’—oh, why are not more 


his 


you 


like him?—he is strong and rejoices in strength, and 
he is full of the unthinking cruelty of 
youth; look how he enjoys terror Mime when 
enters the dwarf’s cavern with his captive 
jawed, kindly Hans Breuer is a perfect 
after his “Rheingold” 
berich’s cruel but impotent little brother is represented 


all mischievous, 


the of he 
bear. 
Mime, 


In most 


Heavy 
said 


Al 


as I 


performance. places, 


a laughter creating clown, and thereby loses half his sig 
nificance, whereas Breuer brings out the deceitful, wicked 
side, the Uriah Heep side, of his character, the side that 
Wagner certainly wished to be predominant. Breuer is 
well known in America, where he played in ‘98, I think 
with Grau’s company. Like all other European artists 
who have crossed the pond professionally he wants to do 
so again. Friedrichs’ Alberich I did not care much for; 
his voice has an unpleasant quality, though his acting is 
good enough. Destinn as the Waldvogelstrume is not a 
great success. Her voice is too full and not silvery enough 
for that remarkable role. The best performance of the day 
was Schumann-Heink’s Erda, splendidly sung and broad as 
only she can make it nowadays. And I have had the 
pleasure of hearing Héglon! The sparkling, brilliant Aus 


trian tells me that she has signed a long engagement with 
Grau for New York, 


Kaiser to go to America for 


and has received permission from the 


two years. She will very 


likely make a concert tour across the continent. It is 
worth the whole “Nibelungen Ring,” Tarnhelm and _ all 
seven representations of “Parsifal” and numerous other 
works to see the twinkle in the kind hearted contralto’s 
eyes when she speaks of the American nationality of one 
of her sons, her “American boy,” as she calls him 


But to return to our muttons. Talking of muttons, that 


usually sheeplike dragon is a very dangerous affair this 
year. No women screamed or lifted their dresses, but 
still * * * It has shed its old skin, taken several bot- 


tles of Dubonnet quinquina and is quite revived. Its tail 


in working order, and is used with much effect. 
The fight is a good likeness of a real one, 
ordinary automatic Madame Tu 
much praised at the Paris Opéra performances 
is always one il 


ble 


is now 
instead of the 
ssaud arrangement, so 
But there 
nerve in 


con 


thing that strikes my ris 


nection with the Siegfried-Fafner boxing match (stake, 
one gold ring; value, unlimited power, and one Tarnhelm, 
voluntary invisibility). After Siegfried has plunged 
his sword into the monster’s side and drawn it out again 
without any blood, or at all events any red blood, upon 
it; after the degraded giant—degradation illustrated by the 
flattening of the fourth below the tonic of the Giant mo- 
tive—has told Siegfried all about himself and his future, dur 

ing which recital the orchestra growls out the Destruction 
motive—note resemblance to rhythm of the King’s suffer 

ing music *Parsifal”—shouts triumphantly aloft the 
Siegfried music, drums heavily to the particular theme of 
the giants, and the basses play almost inaudibly the four 


value, 


in 


‘booming notes of the Dragon motive; why does Sieg- 
fried push back the Dragon into his cave. Is the simple 
minded young man too airaid of Death to leave the 


slaughtered Dragon on the stage near him, or is the stage 
manager fearful of the effects of the cumbersome corpse 
on the general acoustics. It is a pity, combat 
realistic enough, and no more laughable than is absolutely 
the sight the dragon sliding gently 
back on rollers into its hole is funny enough to make the 
most Wagner pper turn 
of his mouth in irreverent laughter. The Erda scene was 
enough sung botth Schumann-Heink Van 
though the latter is beginning to show the effects 


for after a 


necessary, of huge 


sincere worshi up the corners 


well by and 
Rooy, 
of high living and deep beer drinking on his erstwhile 
Like Krauss—Ernst, not Felix—his 


of extreme but his fortissimo at 


magnificent voice 


pianissimo is beauty, 
times becomes suspiciously like shouting. 

The the far 
cerned that had so 
Brunnhilde 
but 
Parisian 


con 
far in the Tetralogy. Gul- 
At cert moments 
she is t 


last act was poorest as as voice is 


we have 


branson is not a great ain 


as a whole »0 much so 
known painter to Siegfried 
second act of “Walkie”: “Ah! 
comme elle ‘Walkiire,’” and as Wagner, 


Jr., went off delighted with the praise bestowed on his 


she is majestic enough, 


I heard a well say 


Wagner after the mais, 


est chic, votre 


father’s favorite character, the artist murmured gently to 
us: “Je crois bien qu'elle est chic, elle ressemble plus 
a une femme du monde qu’a une fille sauvage du pére 


des dieux.” 

I am not quite sure that I do not class the first part of 
the third of “Siegfried” the symphonic pages 
commencing with Siegfried’s escape from the restraint of 
Wi the her acclamation of the 
heights, “Selige Oede auf wonige Hoh!” among the great- 
est moments of Wagner's inspiration. That prelude, with 
its hints of the Rhine, Wotan’s Anger, Compact 
Dusk of the motives to the continuous accompani- 
ment of the the curtain 


act and 


tan and ending with o’s 


and 
Gods 
as 
illuminated by 


“Walkirenritt” music, resolving, 
draws aside a rocky gorge and cloudy sky 

frequent flashes of lightning, into the chromatic series of 
Steep motive, is of extreme 


the 


chords known as the Eternal 





grandeur, and alone would class master as a genius 
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given the latter day tendencies in favor of 
program music. It is often said that Wagner's music can 
not be played in symphony concerts. True, it loses much 
but a great deal of it 


that is to say, 


of its meaning in such a case, may 
be thus played if on the program a short description or 
even a descriptive title be attached to give the hearer his 
first idea, which, with a little imagination, much may 
understood. Iam not a partisan of Wagner in the 
cert room, but to say that it is thus unintelligible and im 
to me be pushing 
It is as easily comprehensible 


after 


be con 


possible absolute music seems to 


ope 
as Serlioz’s 


as 
ratic tanaticism too tar 


“Symphonie Fantastique,” with its “idée 


which means nothing, as Strauss’ or Liszt's 
Is not the “Walkurenritt” 
is L 


and 
Prelude 


fine,” 


sym 
just as inter 
*‘Mazeppa 

the 


perhaps, 


phonic poems 


alone as iszt’s 
preludes of the first 
the “Rheingold” 


its tonal monotony—the 


esting and intelligible 


Cannot the third acts of 


Meistersingers,” -less, 


on account of “Tristan,” “Flying 


Dutchman,” “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser” overtures all 


and in 
say 


with 


be played in the symphony hall and give pleasure 


hear them? no is to 


only 


themselves are 


struction to those who To say 
connection 

Who is there 
Tomor 


Te 


that the said works exist by their 


formless 
lacks 
row I will send you an account of the last day of the 


the whole and by 


brave enough to state that Wagner form 


tralogy, “The Dusk of the Gods,” which took place yes 
terday ARTHUR BLEs 
(To be continued.) 
MASCAGNI NEWS. 
ASCAGNI will not change his place of residence 


America, though cables to the 
he had declared he would 


his 


from England to 


daily press late last week said 
There 
dismissal from the directorship of the Rossini Lyceum at 


identified with 


is no doubt the composer is angry because oi 


interests are too closely 
Italy for him to leave there permanently 

Mittenthal Brothers & Kronberg, man 
on reading the newspaper dispatches, Mas 
saying if they were true the firm would undertake 
could be ab- 


Pesaro, but his 


his American 
agers, wired 
cagni 
to finance a conservatory here, 


of which he 


solute master in all matters artistic. A reply came from 


the musician saying he has no intention of deserting Italy 
To the blood is up over his unjust dismissal, 


contrary, his 


he purposes seeking vindication and reinstatement 
through the courts. 

The authorities of the Rossini Lyceum 
solely objected 
they 


through him, 


and 
let Mascagni 
American tour, 


their 


out because they to his 


out of which, it see contamination for 


idol, 


standards of 


seems, 


musical and, decadence of the artistic 


their country. Mascagni told them heatedly 


and pointedly he would go where he pleased, and stay as 


as he pleased, which statement was possibly con 


long 
strued by the eager foreign correspondents as meaning he 
himself 


would expatriate 
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MICHEL DE SICARD. 


ICHEL DE SICARD, the young Franco-Russian vio- 
linist, whose picture appears on the front page of 
this week’s paper, is one of the foreign celebrities who 
will visit the United States next season. He was born 
in Russia and received his first instruction in violin play- 
ing in the Kiew Conservatory, in which institution he is 
now one of the professors. After taking a course there 
he went to Paris and entered the Conservatoire. Here 
he remained four or five years. Later he studied with 
Joachim, De Sicard is regarded as one of the most bril- 
liant exponents of the modern French school now before 
the public. 

The foliowing notices, clipped from the leading Euro- 
pean newspapers, show in what esteem de Sicard is held in 
the musical centres of the Old World: 

LONDON NOTICES. 


At St. James’ Hall yesterday afternoon Michel de Sicard gave 
the first of three violin recitals, and was warmly welcomed by a 
fairly numerous gathering of amateurs. His program yesterday 


opened with the very lengthy first movement of Vieuxtemps’ Con- 
certo in E major. In this effective piece the fine qualities of his 
technic were fully displayed, the tone being bright and clear, and 
execution im rapid passages remarkably neat. Later in the 
afternoon Mr, de Sicard essayed Bach’s noble “Chaconne,” and an- 
swered the exacting tests imposed by that formidable example in a 
insured compliments. He also played with praise- 
worthy regard for expression a beautiful “Air” by Tenaglia, and 
firm and resolute rendering of Wieniawski’s Polonaise in D 
Daily 


the 


manner tha 


gave 


Telegraph, April 4, 1902. 


major 





St. James’ Hatt 

Yesterday afternoon, at this hall, Michel de Sicard gave a violin 
recital under the direction of Charles King. We have before had 
occasion to make commentary upon Mr. de Sicard’s playing, but we 
confess that yesterday we were very deeply impressed, more so, in 
fact, than on the former occasion, not only by the truth and accu- 
racy of his playing, but also by the beauty of his tone, the crystal 
clear effects which a perfect ear assisted him to produce, and by the 
finely broad style of his accomplishment. In a certain “Rhapsodie 
de l’Ukraine,” by himself, he fine; the mere 
bowing was a joy to note, and, as Mr. Henley once said of Sarasate, 
he drew the bow along a single string, it seemed to drip 
honey. In a “Meditation,” by Gretchaninow, he showed himself to 
be a genuine master of musical climax, deliberately building up his 
effects with singular ease and neatness, though with no trace of self 
In Mr. de Sicard is undoubtedly a fine 
artist.—Pall Mall Gazette, April 10, 1902. 


was extraordinarily 


when 


consciousness, a word, 


Michel de Sicard gave a violin recital on Thursday afternoon at 
St. James’ Hall. He is a pupil of Dr. Joachim, and has undoubt- 
edly acquired a considerable amount of technic from this master. 
His rendering of the quick passages in Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in E 
major was excellent. M, de Sicard also played Bach’s “‘Chaconne” 
“Air” Tenaglia, as well as several other items by well 


composers, 


and an by 
known 


music this artist should be enabled to hold his own with some of our 


With the infusion of more expression into his 


best known exponents.—Court Circular. 





Michel de Sicard, a Franco-Russian violinist, who has achieved a 


reputation on the Continent, commenced a series of recitals at St. 
James’ Hall on the 3d inst. A pupil of Joachim, he exhibited in his 
handling of Bach’s very difficult ‘‘Chaconne” much of the fire and 
resolution that always mark that great violinist’s interpretation of 
the piece which he first brought into favor. The first movement 
from Viecuxtemps’ showy Concerto in E also gave M. de Sicard 
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opportunities for the display of technical facility of which he took 
full advantage. A bold and rhythmical rendering of Wieniawski’s 
often heard Polonaise and an expressive and tasteful interpretation 
of a stately “Air” by Tenaglia (1600) added to the good impression 
made by M. de Sicard, who also played a solo by Sevcik—the 
teacher of him and Kubelik—one of the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian 
Dances and Schumann’s melodious “Abendlied.”—lIllustrated Lon- 
don News. 





Michel de Sicard, a highly gifted Russian violinist, who has 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire, and also under Dr. Joachim, 
gave the first of three recitals at St. James’ Hall on Thursday after- 
noon, the 3d inst. The artist in question is the possessor of a tech- 
nic of remarkably fine quality, and in all that he attempted displayed 
great intelligence and skill, and an almost compl@te command of his 
instrument. His treatment of the first movement of Vieuxtemps’ 
Concerto in E major was exceedingly successful, and he attacked 
Bach’s formidable “Chaconne” in such a manner as to meet all re- 
quirements. Later on M. de Sicard gave a refined interpretation of 
a lovely “Air” by Tenaglia, a masterly performance of Wieniawski’s 
Polonaise in D major, and was also heard to great advantage in 
one of the Brahms-Joachim Dances, and pieces by Schumann and 
Sevcik.—Madame, April 19, 1902. 





Michel de Sicard, who gave a concert at St. James’ Hall yesterday 
under the direction of Charles King, is a Russian violinist, who, 
if we recollect rightly, was here last year. He is, at any rate, a 
gifted performer, and especially in some short pieces by Wieni- 
awski, Joachim and others, he showed himself at his best. His 
technical skill ‘was likewise exemplified in a clever performance of 
Bach’s “‘Chaconne.”—The Daily News. 





M. de Sicard’s second recital took place yesterday (Wednesday) 
afternoon, when another well arranged and interesting scheme of 
music was presented—César Franck’s Sonata in A major, for violin 
and piano. M. de Sicard is quietly unassuming and eminently 
thorough in his work. Each movement of the sonata was well done, 
the most delicate notes maintaining their full value. An important 
item in the recital, played without accompaniment to the talented 
violinist, was the Bach “Gavotte et Gigue.”” Here we again listened 
to some of M. de Sicard’s beautiful and strong bowing work and 
harmonics, well nigh marvelous in their power and firmness. The 
Wieniawski “Airs Russes,” which followed on this, were as admira- 
ble in their verve as in their many poetical expressions of feeling. For 
this an encore was asked and given, M. de Sicard playing Tenaglia’s 
lovely little “Air,” which was so admired at his first recital. Of 
the remaining excerpts essayed by the violinist the Wagner-Wil- 
helmj “Romance,” the Ries “Perpetuum Mobile” (a remarkably 
skillful and notable piece of work), the Gretchaninow “Meditation” 
and M. de Sicard’s “Rhapsodie de I'Ukraine” were all of great 
interest in his hands.—The Stage. 





At his final recital M. de Sicard, the Franco-Russian violinist, 
placed on his program Mendelssohn’s exquisite Violin Concerto. 
He played the work skillfully, and with good, if not deep expression, 
while his intonation was throughout irreproachable. His treatment 
subsequently of a group of pieces by Wieniawski likewise merited 
commendation, the “Légende” being played with ample boldness 
and passion, and the “Obertass” with fire and decision. Pieces by 
Bach, Nachéz, Raff and Saint-Lubin were also presented by the gifted 
artist.—Lady’s Pictorial, May 3, 1902. 





Michel de Sicard, a Russian violinist, gave the first of three re- 
citals on the 3d inst. at St. James’ Hall, and gave evidence not only 
of considerable technical requirements, but of genuine musicianly 
feeling. The inevitable “Chaconne” of Bach was one of the num- 
bers given, in which he had the least success, as he courts compari- 
son with performers more gifted in the matter of tone volume; but 
in an interesting old “Air” by Tenaglia (1600), a Brahms-Joachim 
Dance, a Polonaise of Wieniawski and the “Abendlied” of Schu- 
mann, his rendering was thoroughly artistic. The program, if we 
exclude the encore which followed, concluded with a “Rhapsodie 


LAUVELT 


Slave” from the pen of the much talked of Professor Sevcik, from 
whom we believe M. de Sicard has had some instruction.—Mu 
sical News. 





M. de Sicard, the Russian violinist, of whose playing we have 
before spoken, gave his second concert yesterday afternoon at St. 
James’ Hall, and although this is the fringe of the concert season, 
he attracted a good audience, His program was headed with César 
Franck’s Sonata in A major. In this he was associated with Per- 
cival Garratt, and the two furnished a rendering which was in every 
way both artistic and capable. M. de Sicard followed this with a 
performance of Bach’s delightful old Gavotte and Gigue—which, if 
not so satisfactory as the first named, was, at least, not without 
its fine points. Of the rest of the program M. de Sicard was most 
advantageously heard in Wieniawski’s familiar “Airs Russes.”"— 
Standard, April 10, 1902. 





The first of Michel de Sicard’s recitals was held on Thursday after 
noon, April 3, and may be regarded as a thorough success. This 
talented musician is watched with interest by the musical 
world, and his performance on Thursday serves only to prove his 
right to be held in the first rank of violinists. He warmed to his 
work, and in Brahms’ Intermezzo, op. 118, No. 1, Schu 
mann’s “Abendlied,” the delicacy of his execution could hardly be 


great 


and in 


surpassed. 
On Wednesday, April 9, M. de Sicard held his second recital, 
and on the whole it was even better than the first. The program 


opened with César Franck’s Sonata in A, which was much appre- 
Michel de Sicard also gained much applause for his render- 


He plays with much 


ciated. 
ing of the Gavotte and Gigue in E, by Bach, 
intelligence and thought.—The Citizen. 

Mr. de Sicard has been quite the bright particular star of the 
season. At least by his three concerts he has succeeded in impress- 
ing his personality on his hearers, and it is something for the aver 
age artist to accomplish even that much nowadays, when virtuosi tread 
in one another’s footsteps like the shadow figures of a thaumatrope 
At his concluding recital Mr. Sicard Mendelssohn 
Concerto, among other things, and if he hardly succeeded in making 
one forget that an wanting, he 
played the work all the same in a sufficiently agreeable manner 


de gave the 


orchestral accompaniment was 


with 


sympathy and sweetness as to its earlier movements, and with all 


needful fire and animation in the concluding allegro.—The West 
minster Gazette, 
BERLIN. 
We heard yesterday M. de Sicard in the Philharmonic He 


is a violinist of the highest rank. His technic is splendid, and his 


tone powerful as well as sweet.—Berliner Zeitung 


M. de Sicard, the Russian violin virtuoso, played the Beethoven 
enthused great audi 
showed us his splendid 


Violin Concerto with warm feelings, and his 


ence. He was encored He 
virtuosity in Vieuxtemps.—Berliner Tageblatt. 


and cencored. 





The Russian violin virtuoso, M. de Sicard, gave his third concert 


yesterday with the assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra. It was 
a very great success for this artist, and he enthused the full house, 
which called him He Beethoven with a 


splendid, sure technic, and we also admired his virtuosity in Vieux- 
I , : 


again and again. played 
temps.—Berliner Borsen Courier. 


ST. PETERSBURG. 
de Sicard played the Grieg Quartet in G minor with the Auer 
played the Vieuxtemps Concerto in a mas 
“Air” his that one 
thought to hear a In Wieniawski’s and other 
solos, he showed how exquisite a violin can be. de 
Sicard proved that besides being a celebrated quartet player he is 
In his compositions 


M. 


Quartet. As soloist he 


terly manner, In Bach's tone was so broad 


singer. Polonaise, 


In one word, 


also a brilliant virtuoso and a great composer 


for the violin, e. g., the ““Rhapsodie de |’Ukraine” and “Perpetuum 
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Mobile,” his splendid knowledge of his instrument was shown. The 
“Rhapsodie” was received with so much enthusiasm that he was 
obliged to repeat it three times.—César Cui, in St. Petersburg 
Nowosty. 


We had thought that only a pianist can play for a whole evening, 


but M. de Sicard has shown us that it is also possible for a violinist. 
He sustained a program of twenty-two pieces alone. He has a sing- 
ing tone, the wrist action of the right hand is wonderful, and his 
left hand has reached the highest degree of excellence. His stac- 
cato is like pearls, and every detail is perfect. The hall of the 
Société du Crédit was entirely full, and this concert was for our 
celebrated violinist a veritable triumph After the third concert 
in St. Petersburg a big tour of over eighty towns throughout Rus- 
sia was arranged for M. de Sicard.—Salovieff, in Birgevie Vedo- 
mosti. 
VIENNA, 
De Sicard has again gi a concert in Vienna and made a brilliant 








success with his handling of the instrument. He is an artist of the 
first rank, and he has a powerful and fine tone, and one cannot 
but admire his extraordinary technic.—Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 

A very interesting violinist is the Russian M. de Sicard. He has 
a strong, full tone and an excellent technic His success was un 
doubtedly great, and we can only congratulate him.—Neues Wiener 
Tageblatt. 

M. de Sicard is a strong nature, and he shows it most in Wieni- 
awski’s D moll Concerto; but he also is capable of playing with 
sweetness, and we never heard before Schumann's ““Abendlied” played 
with such a pianissime, and we as the audience were enthused 
Vienna Fremdenblatt. 

M. de Sicard, from Kiew, gave his first concert in the Musik 
Vereins Saal yesterday He made a great success with Wieniawski’s 
Second Violin Concerto in D minor He was obliged to come again 
and again at the platforr nd ‘ he had to give an encore. 
He is an absolute sovereign of the v n. Other items on the pro- 
gram were compositions by Tenaglia, Schumann, Nachéz, Riess and 
two of his own compositions, w i were all of great interest in his 
hands.—Vienna M¢ s Zeitung 

A violin who must make a great success is M. de Sicard. We 

st say that he is better than the French violinist Rivarde in con 
nection with | tone and sweetness. He is undoubtedly master 
of the technical difficulties in Wieniawski’s Concerto in D minor; 
also ¢ d we admire Schumann's “Abendlied” in his hands.— 
Vienna Reichswehr 

PARISIAN CRITICISMS 

Miche! de Sicard gave his concert in the Salle Erard and it was a 

great success The eminent Russian violinist played with a remark 


able virtuosity the Concerto of Mendelssohn, and very effectively 
Wieniawski.—Le Figaro, 

Michel de Sicard, the eminent violinist, gave his concert in the 
Salle Erard before a very animated and enthusiastic audience. He 
has undoubtedly made the greatest success of the season.—Le 
I'emps 

M. de Sicard’s concert at the Salle Erard was an undoubted suc- 
cess. He is an eminent artist of the greatest talents, and we can 
only congratulate him and wish to hear him in Paris very often 
La France 

M. de Sicard’s concert at the Salle Erard was an immense success, 


and it was a pleasure listen to his f aying Le Soir. 


Obituary. 





Emil Gramm. 

died morning 
240 East 

Germany, 


Emil Gramm, the viola player, Sunday 
his sister, Mrs. Louise 
He born 
about fifty-five years ago, 
parents 


the 


at the home of Ehrlicher, 


Nineteenth street. was in Bonn, 


to this 


Gramm 


and came in 
Mr. 
Xaver Scharwenka 


the 


country 
for many 
Conserv- 


childhood with his was 


connected with 
Music, 


players, having appeared at different times with Thomas, 


years 


atory of and was one of leading orchestral 


Seidl and other conductors. He also at one time conduct 
ed an orchestra and a school of music. Mr. Gramm was 
an original member of the Philharmonic Quartet and more 
recently a member of the Richard Arnold Sextet. His 
wife, a prominent church soprano, died last year. A son 
and daughter survive this musical couple. The son, Arthur, 
is a promising violinist. The funeral was held from Mrs 


Ehrlicher’s home yesterday (Tuesday) afternoon. 


Carl F. W. P. Mosbrugger. 


[The San Francisco Examiner of August 15 published 
under a display head the announcement of the death in the 
county almshouse of Carl Friederick Willibad Peter 


Mosbrugger, a noted German tenor. The article states 
that but for the interest of a cousin, Marie Mosbrugger 
of Rombach Canton, Switzerland, the remains of the 
inger would have been buried in Potter's Field The 
Rev. Mr. Vogel, pastor of the Swiss church in San 
Francisco, acted for the cousin in taking charge of the 
funeral. After giving these details the Examiner article 
continues with a description of his last days, his meeting 


with Melba, 
follows: 
“At the Melba 
learned of Mosbrugger’s plight, 
Melba had sung 
tralia, and when 


of the 


his lost fortune, his son and his marriage, as 


ity the diva 
kindly turn 


and Aus 


ympanion 


time of ’s latest visit to this c 


and did him a 


with Mosbrugger in Europe 


she learned that fre former ¢ 


was an inmate almshouse, the sent a 


age to 
conveying him to the 
The delight 


and his 


prima donna 
the door of the institut 


Grand Opera House, 


carr ion for the purpose of 
where she 
to sing. of the old man was 


intensity 





dearest recollection for the ret 


portion of his life was this action of the prima donna 








“Mosbrugger’s life was an eventful on The favorite 
of William I and the Czar of Russia, he amassed a for 
tune of $60,000, which he deeded to his son, August Leon 
ard, in the belief that the latter would care for n in 
his old age. He was disappointed, wever, and hough 
his son is living in comparative luxury the old man died 
at the almshouse in abject penury 

‘The deceased was married in 1876 to Marie Char ‘ 
Eck, a celebrated soprano. Mosbrugger has for the last 





years of his life been oi a ta 


authorities at the 


interesting details of his lie with dithiculty 








Our contemporary t know if a tated 
story is authentic, en the u all w ove me 
and justice revolt at the sad fate of the d singe 
OSCAR SAENGER ABROAD. 
SCAR SAENGER has been traveling for the past 
month through Norway and Sweden The fu 
two weeks he spent on board the yacht Prinzessin Vik 
ria | se, « ga g g ent f ds on 
rwegfian COa 
W hile al M ae € ad ¢ p ire Of g ng WwW tl d 
number of others or ird the Ge n Emperor's yacht 
| in the ) ind I gp ed to His Majes 
ty, who, he says, p esa wv y keen eye and 
nost I y Mr. Saeng purposed « g 
upon Grieg and Norwegia! { $ 
Be e leaving ‘ ‘ nent was giver 
ne evening. Mr. Saenger contributed some songs, wh 
Baumeister, Reimers and Zeska, m¢ e! f the Hofbur 
Theatre, in Vienna, and considered the best ors il 
Austria, recited selections Here the progran 
AN BORD DER YACHT PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISI 
JEN JULI, 1902 
M 
Ge e ie Felix Dal 
Ge so ( Liebert 
Me lie chaikowsky 
In 1 ( I 
I ( I r 
D rei Re n 
Gesprocher He kK. K. I r nd Regisseur 
i I ‘ 
Ged te I 1 Gabriele v. Rochow 
Erza ger Fur I pp zu Eulenburg 
( chen nH K. | H er Georg Reimer 
Lieder 
O Saeng 

Hur che ( 

\ K ge H K. K. H Zesh 
\ n-\V Age 

I ( I 
Lieder 
I ( I S ‘ 

S W er 

MADAME GrROSSE-THOMASON IN THE ( KILLS.—Mn 
Berta Grosse-T! e pia r er spend 
ng her ica r » a \ Park { H she 
will return to B 1 t first we Sep er an 
reopen her schoo I n 


Residence Studio: 571 F 571i Park Avenue. j 


HERBERT | WITHERSPOON 


-BASS—— 
Guakhewanias HENRY wonnnaeum 


131 ivth Street, NEW YORE. 
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First American Tour of the Great Italian Composer, 


MASCACNI 


Opening METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


Wed. Eve’g, Oct. 


Thurs. Eve’g, Oct. 9. 


Sat. Mat., Oct. fl. 


CONDUCTING HIS OWN OPERAS, 
INCLUDING—— 
**Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ **L’Amico Fritz,’’ 
** Ratcliff,’’ **Iris,’’ Etc. 
A Great Cast of Eminent Artists. 


160 PHEOPLE! 


Complete Orchestra and Chorus. 


Sat. Eve’g, Oct. i, 


Manegemenat: MITTENTHAL BROS. and S. KRONBERG, Rooms 201-2 Knickerbocker Theatre Building, NEW YORK. 








SEASON 


PRR T 4 
1902-1903—For Concerts, meeials and Qresortss 
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SEMBRICH, 
SUZANNE ADAMS 


~ 
4 (Soprano Soloist Worcester Festival, October, 1902) 


GADSKI 4. 
MAX BENDIX. 
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MANAGEMENT 


C.L. GRAFF CO. 


Carnegic Hall, 


NEW YORK. 


THE 








CAMPANARI, 
LLOYD RAN 
LEO STERN 


AND 


BISPHAM. 


His First Season 
in America. 











WILLIAM FISHER, 


351 W. 4th Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Announces the ° 
Exclusive Management of 





SARA. 


ANDERSON-BAERNSTEIN 


Bopranoc. 


JOSEY Et 


Basso. 
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STRANGE LETTER FROM BOHEMIA. 


(Translated from the Czech by the Musical Cour er.) 
PRAGUE, BOHEMIA, AUGUST 11, 1902. 


kditors The Musical Courter 


OR the period of twelve months the people of this city, 
F and I might add the people oi this country, have 
been curiously affected in 
and art through the reports and rumors reaching here 
laddin like fortune suddenly acquired by 
While we know 


their usual placid views of life 


regarding the 
one Ol our native sons in your country. 
that we do not play a leading role now either in the do- 
main of art or the realm of science, being merely a section 
of an empire, and therefore compelled to be satisfied 
with whatever goes to the credit of the whole, yet we not 
immodestly consider ourselves fairly acquainted with the 
doings of the outer world, and our literature abounds in 
cosmopolitan references, and illustrates to the casual ob- 
progress with 


thousands of 


that Bohemia is in the ranks of 
other central European countries. The 
strangers that visit Carlsbad and other attractive resorts 
bring with them the international elements that dissem- 
inate through the cities here, and our singers and artists 
and writers are just as enthusiastic as they were in the 
days of Mozart, who was accepted here with his “Don 
Juan” when Vienna had received him patronizingly only. 
We have always been proud of the moral support 
gained by our musicians when they appeared abroad, and 
accepted their success as a matter of course, but no visible 
excitement resulted from these things, and the people 
not upset and disturbed—never yet until here recently 
when the fabulous fortune which Kubelik had made in the 
United States was reported here and taken up by our 


server 


were 


through the papers, of which they are voracious 
readers. And ever since then every young musician, espe- 
cially every young, and even old, violinist, takes for grant- 
ed that if he could only get an opportunity to play in 


people 


your country he could also make the million gulden 
Kubelik made. 
his thing has had a very disturbing effect upon our 


quiet and conscientious and exceedingly sincere art life 
here. Our Antonin Dvorak, had lived in 
America as the head of a vast music school in your coun- 
try, and after years he returned to us, but he did not 
seem to have earned any more money than he could have 
earned and saved in our relatively cheap living land, and 
how comes it then that a youth, talented and admired 
here, it is true, but unknown to fame, in a large sense, 
could leave us a poor boy, play in England without great 
financial results, and visit America for a short time—much 
less than one year, and make within that time his million 
gulden? How fairy like! How How in- 
compatible even for a virtuoso, and how strange in com- 


composer, 


furious, too! 


parison with others! 


Inspired by a suggestion of a number of friends and 
lovers of art here and in Eger and Pilsen, and even 
Vienna and two others at Buda, I felt it my duty to co- 
operate with them to learn the truth as far as we could, 
for the sake ot truth, which we like very much here, 
for the sake of our music and music in general, which 
we love ardently, and in order to abate a feeling among 
iolin and music students, which, if generated in the 
future must certainly prove disastrous to our sincere 
musical and art life, for we cannot afford to see our stu 
dents aim at a career which few, if any, can aspire to 


imitate, and yet which all are now hoping for because of 


the report of this huge fortune which Kubelik is re- 
ported to have made so suddenly in New York and other 
cities across the Atlantic. 

We have learned in the first place that articles have 
appeared in English and United States newspapers about 
Kubelik and his relatives and friends and managers and 
agents which we know are not true, for they represent 
events that never transpired, and events which could not 
happen at all. All those reports, or nearly all, being false, 
as we now know, we concluded that this was all done for 
the purpose of réclame and to create sensational impres- 
sions, and that a system must exist to propagate and carry 
on such degrading exploitation. It would be beneath the 
taste of any intellectual Bohemian, of which there are in- 
numerable quantities, to discuss the ordinary method of a 
sensational circus réclame like this appears to be, which evi- 
dently has its seat in London, as all these false reports first 
come from and thus emanate from that city, a city which 
has never yet sent us a native artist of whom we could ap- 
prove, for there is none known here; it is the sad effect 
which these reports exercise upon growing musical culture, 
and the theories which should underlie the study of music 
on the part of young people most of whom have become 
demoralized by the news and reports of Kubelik and his 
quickly acquired American Monte Christo fortune. 

I must repeat to you that nearly every one of these re- 
ports is a fabrication, untrue and garnered from the imag- 
ination for commercial reasons only, if I use a very timid 
expression, for here the whole scheme is looked upon as 
vicious by everyone from Antonin Dvorak and the conserv- 
atory faculty down. I repeat, the stories are untrue and 
looked upon here as so undignified as to call for contempt 
only, and I shall, therefore, not repeat them. 

However, this self constituted committee of 
musical patriots, not satisfied with this investigation and 
the results, which were both satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
—the former because we discovered the truth, the latter be- 
cause, unfortunately, a Bohemian artist has become the 
tool of a London clown—this committee has drifted deeper, 
and has ascertained from the most reliable sources on both 
sides of the Atlantic—New York, London, Prague and 
3uda—and with the assistance of the Austrian Government’s 
that the 


Bohemian 


own representatives in America and England, 
financial results obtained by Kubelik were actually exceed 
ingly meagre when compared with the published reports 
of the London liar—beg pardon for using the direct title. 

We have learned and learned truly that Kubelik, instead 
of having earned a quarter of million gulden in America— 
£20,000—$100,000—did not earn in the net clear for himself 
20,000 gulden—$8,o00 American gold. This is true, and 
there was an equal division between a number of partners, 
each of whom, such as Kubelik, Skrivan, an Englishman, 
and another, received $8,000 American gold, the London 
clown, the disseminator of all these modern methods of 
prostitution of art, merely receiving as salary a commis- 
sion on the total sum. There may be some slight varia- 
tion of this sum mentioned, but it is materially so near the 
truth that it may be accepted as the round number decimal 
truthful amount. May I ask you if it is not deemed an 
extraordinary success even in your gilded country for a 
young solo violin virtuoso to take in in one short season 


such a tremendous sum as to allow expenses and commis- 
sion, &c., and yet clear for the enterprise 85,000 gulden— 
$32,000 net profit, and paying your American manager 
his share, which must be equal to any, for, as we learn, 
Kubelik’s American impresario is a man of means and a 
successful manager, the many theatres, who 
needs must be recognized as a managerial power. 

The disclosure proves the great success of Kubelik and 


owner of 


the fact that he must have attracted tens of thousands of 
Americans, which is a source of great pride to us Bohe 
mians. Why, then, does the London clown resort to lies 
when it is not necessary, thus inflaming the minds of our 
musical students and misguiding them? I write this with 
the hope that hereafter—after you have printed it 
will be put to the undignified gossip and the vicious reports 
about Kubelik, some of which are about to taint him per 
sonally if he is not careful, and some of which have already 


—an end 


injured him nearly beyond redemption in his native land. 
We do not believe here that he participates in these false- 
hoods and their distribution systematically through the 
press, but if he does, if he also has become demoralized, 
if indeed he has degenerated into a speculator and mingled 
his art must 
If this is not 


with the low herd of mere makers, 
be lost to him, which we all would regret. 
true, he must stop the circus and end the operations of 


Kubelik’s 


money 


the clown, who is now doing his best to use 
name for these sensational purposes 

We earnestly hope that you will publish this for the 
benefit chiefly of our students and their hopes, which 
should not be crushed, but properly justified. Apologiz 
ing for the extensive space this requires in your valuable 
journal, the only paper we decided to address because of 
its universal distribution, we close this letter. Both plural 
and singular have been used in this letter, not because we 
no better, but because the story could otherwise 
not have been clearly told even in this space 


LapiIsLaw Huss 


know 


BESSIE BENSON’S RECITAL. 


CHARMING recital was given at the Virgil Piano 
School, 29 West Fifteenth street, by Miss Bessie 


Jenson, on Tuesday evening, August 19 
The quality of Miss 
while the program was really a long one, it seemed short 


3enson’s playing is delicious, and 
to the interested listeners 

Light and shade, serious fancies and gay ones chased 
each other with such illimitable charm and variety, and 
with so much novelty that and all 
joined in expressing their admiration for both the player 


and satisfaction, one 


and her work. Encores were demanded as a matter of 
course, and were responded to by the playing of an 
“Ecossais,” by Chopin, and “Forest Elves,” by Schytte 


Here is the program: 
Schumann 


Papillons 

Meditation . Tschaikowsky 
Rigoietto Verdi-Liszt 
Arabesque Leschetizky 
The Lark Balakirew 
Marche Militair Schubert-Tausig 
Etude Chopin 
Alceste Gluck-Saint-Saéns 


Tarantelle Liszt 








Mendelssohn 


can now be engaged for the 
Season of 1902-1903. 


Hall 





FOR DATES, TERMS, Etc., APPLY TO 


FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 2381 Broadway; or. 
GEO. BECKER, care of DITSON’S, 867 Broadway, New York. 











TOUR NOW 





ZETTE: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, New York, 





HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 





Iville. 











de L.USSAN 


For a Trans-Continental Tour in Recital, beginning November. 
SELECTIONS FROM HER FAMOUS OPERA ROLES A PROMINENT FEATURE, 





GEORGE HAN LIN 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 


For Terms and Dates address 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
Or PRINCIPAL EASTERN MANAGERS. 


y enor 














VAN YORX= 


BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, 





ERSKINE 


PORTER 


NINE YEARS OF AGE, 


SOPRANO. 

CHURCH —CONCERT—MUSICALES. 
Repertoire of 125 Songs, both sacred 
and secular. 

For Terms, &c., address 


Mrs. DAVID PORTER, 
73d St. and 2d Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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This advertisement appears on the back pages of the librettos of the Moody- 
Manners Opera Company, traveling through Great Britain; also on the news stands 
in Great Britain. 


THE 


New York Musical Courier 


Annual subscription, including postage, £1 5s.; Single Copies, 6d. 


<—7|\ ail 


IS ON SALE AT 


Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s* Bookstalls 


at the following London Railway Stations: 


CHARING CROSS, 
VICTORIA, 
WATERLOO, 
EUSTON, 
KING’S CROSS, 
PADDINGTON, 


and can be ordered at any other of Messrs. Smirn & Son’s Bookstalls 








in the United Kingdom. 


VV 





ra Circulation of the New York Musicat Courier is greater than 
that of all the other musical papers in the world together. It 
contains the latest musical news from all quarters of the globe, and the 


best writers of the day contribute to its columns. 





SFORZANDO, in the London “ Morninc Leaver,” says: 
“The New York Musicat Courter is certainly a more com- 
plete Musical Newspaper than any that exists here or ever has 
existed. It treats music as thoroughly as the Morninc LEADER 


treats affairs in general.” 


[*Smith & Son bear the same relation to newspaper distribution in Great Britain 
asthe American News Company bears to newspaper distribution here, and this puper 
is distributed by these the two largest news distributers in the world.—Ed., M. C.) 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., August 23, 1902 
Musical Outlook for Season 1902—3. 

HE musical outlook in Washington for the com 
ing season is brighter and more promising than 
ever before within the memory of the oldest in 

habitant of the Capital City. The reason therefor is not 
far to seek. The First Lady of the Land is musical, and 
is fond of giving constant proof of her devotion to the 


encouraging it on every possible occasion. 
life Wash 
and the diplo 
Like 


personific: 


art by publicly 


slow going 


set 


Last year she infused into 


She 


new 
into the smart 
idea of 
was the 
York invasion produced 
took the old set 
for them to do but to follow 
They to the new 
even They 

They thought fast and 
the of the White 
by Washingtonians; what 


folk 


introduced 
the New York 
the President, she 
strenuous life. The New 
President from your State 
and there was nothing 
the White House. 
gracefully 


ington 
her good 
the 


matic set hustling 


husband, ition of 
by a 
resident by 
storm, 
the lead. of 
order of things 
learned to talk, eat 
they lived fast. E 
House liked 
they disliked met 
afflicted with the 

The President and his 
back 


ables abandoned 


yielded 


and vehemently. 


und walk fast. 


erything occupants 


1 
was smiled upon 


with scorn and contumely from all 


society bee 


1 


lady showed partiality for horse- 


riding and carriage driving. Straightway the fashion- 


their automobiles, and got out their old 


vehicles or bought new traps. In the small details of 
dress and etiquette the women obeyed Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
dictation to the letter. Washington society became a vast 
school for practicing and mastering the Roosevelt laugh, 
the Roosevelt talk and the Roosevelt walk. When Mrs 
Roosevelt and Alice had their pictures painted, other 
Washington dames and damosels had their likenesses 


spl ished on the canvas and held receptions of their frie nds 


to view the port raits and sip claret punch 


This game of “Follow My Leader” at the national cap- 
ital last season was nothing new. It was the usual “Fol- 
low the Man from Cook’s” act, which the fashionable and 
official sets of Washington, either from duty or prefer- 
ence, are so successful in performing whenever a new 
administration succeeds the old. Meanwhile the society 
devotees organized themselves into a procession of imi- 
tators, losing all originality and becoming absorbed in 
the general Roosevelt craze. They ceased to think or 
act for themselves, and became mere pawns in the social 
game which was being played so vigorously by the family 
in power after the so recent tragedy and national calamity 
at the hands of the Buffalo assassin. 

Fortunately for the artistic growth of the city it hap- 
pened that Mrs. Roosevelt had a penchant for music. 
With characteristic energy she inaugurated a series of 
White House musicales, to which the élite of the town 
were invited. Eminent soloists were engaged, who played 
under the historic roof before notable assemblages. 

Immediately her example was followed, and other host- 
esses gave musicales, just as they would give teas, garden 
parties or receptions. There was a perfect fever for mu- 
The exquisitely gowned women knew and cared little, 
perhaps, for the sounds, mellifluous or otherwise, that is- 
sued from the grand piano, but they had to pretend that 
they could distinguish a Chopin Nocturne from a Beetho- 
Sonata, and this they did to perfection. Some of 
them readily enjoyed the music, and there were others 
while not able to tell a tenor from a bass, appre- 
ciated the music better than ping pong or bridge whist. 

Music became decidedly the style last winter. This 
winter the momentum once started will increase, and we 
shall probably, the most brilliant and successful 
year, Washington has ever known. We shall 
have concerts and private musicales galore, for society, to 
whom the fine arts look for their very existence, does not 
confine itself to parlor music alone, but, clothing itself in 
graces box and orchestra chair at the 


sic. 


ven 


who, 


have, 
musically, 


its finest raiment, 
large public concerts, and next morning reads in the so 
called music criticism department of the daily paper its 


own name in the “among those present” paragraph. 
We shall have many, too many, concerts next season 
We shall even be obliged, no doubt, to stop our ears 


against the jargon of piping, tooting, fiddling and screech- 
This sur- 
will not necessarily indicate a 

refinement 
It is a mooted ques- 


ing which will besiege us this coming season. 


feit of good and bad music 


growth in musical appreciation or a of taste 
for the Washington musical public. 
tion whether society or any individuals in it will ever take 
enough to derive any benefit from good 
of the individuals in 


capital, which will almost 


music seriously 


music. It is doubtful whether any 


the coming social whirl of the 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


iii eclipse New York this year, will take the trouble 
to learn how to tell when the first movement of a con 
certo ends and when the second begins. 

The outlook for the coming season is that we shall have 
a few—a very few—orchestral concerts, 
music séances, a fair number of choral concerts, 
opera to speak of and soloists, soloists, soloists 


some chamber 


no grand 


While the numerous concerts will be of no benefit to 
unmusical people, they will at least have one good effect 
They will furnish the opportunity for students to 
hear some of the works of great But 
creasing of the number of concerts per season cannot by 
itself change an unmusical into a musical city. Washing 
ton cannot expect to take rank with musical communities 
until she has a well 
weekly concerts, well filled classes of pupils for the study 
of harmony, counterpoint, orchestration, musical history 
and the other branches; and local that 
devote space to professional criticisms instead of the 
teurish descriptions of musical performances and the in 


music 


masters. the in 


established orchestra, which gives 


newspapers will 


ama 


discriminate hysteria which they usually inflict on their 
musical readers. When this era of progress is reached 
in the capital of the nation—and not till then—will it be 


time for the local music reporters to publish long articles 


in their papers, showing that Washington is a musical 


city; for if they continue the senseless bragging in which 


they were so fond of indulging last season, every time a 


foreigner sang or played in the city, our capital will be 


in a musical sense, the laughing stock of the 
BERENICE 


come, entire 


musical world. 


I. EDWARD SUCKLING 


MANAGER AND AGENT FOR 


see 


AND OTHER CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


ADDRESS STEINWAY HALL, NEW_ YORK. 


THOMPSON 








Rew Dork College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, 'Cello and al! 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 
All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing an¢ 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


Students received daily. Catalog sent on application. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


11 Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W. 
** Masikchor, London."’ LONDON, ENGLAND. 


FELIX FO 


Address HFNRY WOLFSOHN, 131 Fast 17th St., NFW VORUK. 





Telegrams: 





Pianist 





Tuesday, Oct. Fourteenth, 


REOPENING OF THE 


Guilmant— 


Organ School. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











Address: 


34 West 12th Street, New York. 





Royal Manchester 
«>COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness - HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Presivent - Sir W. H. HOULDSWORTH, Bart., M. P. 
Brincipal Dr. ADOLPH BRODSKY. 


The NEW TERM begins on Tuesday, September 23d, 
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(Morning Post, London, June 13, 1902.) 


artistic treat. There is no greater pianist living. 
ness and refinement. 


to so higha rank; 





The piano recital given by M. Pugno at Queen's Hall on Tuesday afternoon was an 
His technique is magnificent. 
e can turn the piano into an orchestra, and also play with the most exquisite soft- 
Evéry gradation of iight and shade is realized to perfection. It 
is not only the absolute command he possesses over the keyboard that entitles M. Pugno 
it is the extraordinary way in which he is able to interpret the 
thoughts of the different composers, the poetry and charm of his playing. 


MANAGEMENT: 


HENRY WOLFSOHN. 











ELSA 








ENTIRE SEASON 1902- 


RUECGGER, 





3. 


Management: 


Booked with Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The Brilliant Belgian ’Cellist. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
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SHOT IN FRONT 
OF THE TROCADERO. 


Diiindiietanti 
The Eddy-Bowman Duel in Paris, 


LARENCE EDDY and E. M. Bowman, well known 
American organists, have been friends ever since 

their student days in Berlin, in the seventies, when they 
were studying their Bach with that stringent old “Klas- 






EDDyY’S UNFINISHED SMILE. 


siker” August Haupt. Nothing had ever occurred in all 
these years to interrupt the current of good will that 
flowed between these eminently sane and industrious mu- 
sicians. Eddy has mounted step by step to the topmost 
rung of fame as a concert organist. Bowman has become 
eminent as a church organist, conductor and _ teacher. 
Each, it was supposed, gloried in the success of the other 
Mutually congratulatory words have been heard to pass 
between them. Alas, how deceptive and misleading ap- 
pearances and fair words may become! 

Eddy has a residence in Paris, where he is to be found 
when not touring or looking after his business interests 
in the United States. Bowman was in Paris, where he 
had gone to meet his wife and daughter, who had been 


there some months for the latter to study singing with M 
Bouhy and Madame Marchesi. 

The two men, both on their way to a Guilmant organ 
recital at the Trocadero, accidentally met on the esplan- 
ade in front of that building, and on sight, without word 
of explanation, challenged each other to mortal combat. 
At six paces one well aimed shot was fired by each antag- 
onist at the very same instant. There were no surgeons, 
no seconds; in fact, it was done in a twenty-fifth of a sec- 
ond with a No. 8 diaphragm. The weapons were cartridge 
kodaks, loaded with 5x4 film, and Eddy was so quick in 
his movements that he caught mouth wide 
open, uttering the command “Fire!” while Bowman coun- 


Bowman’s 


tered on Eddy’s phiz before his smile of anticipated vic- 
tory had time to fully develop. It might be added that 
the duel was bloodless and painless. French duels always 
are. The duelists 
been vindicated and friendship restored 


are “recovering” rapidly, honor has 


We commend the Eddy-Bowman camera duel to the 





BOWMAN CRIES “ FIRE 


Fe eee Oe ee “— ~ 
ba nag is m + ite 
attention of Rochefort, Castellane and all bloodthirsty 


Parisian editors and politicians as an economic and artistic 
improvement popguns hatpins. It is equally 
harmless and honorable, obviates the expense of surgeons 
and seconds and possesses the added advantage of tur- 
nishing such illustrations as these for the papers which 
know how to reproduce them. 


on and 


ANOTHER TRIBUTE TO JADASSOHN. 
ROMINENT 


among those who worked to raise a 


fund for the relatives of the late Dr. S. Jadassohn, 
the composer, was W. O. Forsyth, of Toronto, Canada 
The following letter is from Heinrich Jadassohn, the late 
composer’s son, to Mr. Forsyth, acknowledging and thank 


ing him for his efforts 


BERLIN, W., July 13, 1902 


Dear Mr. ForsyrH—As I am obliged to leave Berlin 
sometimes on business matters, it has been impossible to 
give you an answer to your kind letter of May 20 

Accept my best thanks and the thanks of my sisters for 
your kind money order for 130 marks, duly received by 
Herrn Justizrat Haber. In regard to the musical projects 
of my late father, 1 am unable at present to let you know 
anything. In January he composed a set of six piano 
pieces we found among other of his manuscripts. They 
remain unprinted The exact date of our father’s death 
was February 1. * * * We will never forget your 


kindness and the friendship which existed between you and 


my father through many years 


Kindly give my and my sisters’ best thanks to all who 


contributed to the fund, and to the amount mentioned 
above intended for my father, and afterward arranged by 
you to be dedicated to my sisters. I remain, dear Mr 
Forsyth, yours most respectfully 


HEINRICH JADASSOHN 


LICHTENBERG AND THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY. 
RS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER, the president of 


the National Conservatory of Music, has re-engaged 
Leopold Lichtenberg for the head of the violin department 
This musician and 

3orn in San Francisco, he won the faver of the great Polish 
Henri Wieniawski that 
United States. After studying in his own country 
the best masters Lichtenberg entered the 


has had an interesting varied career 


violinist when artist toured the 


with 
conservatory at 
3russels, and after three years there made a tour of Bel 
He land 


concerts in the principal cities, and then joined the Boston 
to 


gium. returned to his native and appeared at 


Symphony Orchestra, from which he resigned accept 
offered National 
Lichtenberg’s success as a teacher is well 
His pupils play delightfully 


the position him at the Conservatory. 


known in the 


musical world Several boys 


‘ 


e conservatory have played 





now studying with him at th ut 
concerts and been complimented by musical people on 
their skill and musiciansh 


MAIL FOR ARTISTS. 
ETTERS addressed to the following are at THe Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER office. Please remit postage and ad- 


l1 be forwarded: 








dresses, and the letters will be 
M. G. Baillie, 
Waldemar Lind, 
T. B. Hyndman, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Arnold, 
Leontine Gaertner, 
T. Meux, 
R. Paul, 
A. Franceschetti, 
E. C. Bailey 
Vesta Dodge-Hartzell 


S 


The St. Petersburg Opera promises two novelties er 
vilia,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and “Nikita Dobriniez,” by 
the young composer Gretschaninow 


= 


Frankfort has developed a craze for prima donna con 


ductors. Next season concerts there are to be conducted 


by Weingartner, Strauss and Nikisch 











MARK HA 


American Tour 1902-1903. 
(Beginning November, 1902.) 


MBOURG. 











Address all communications to 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Representative, 


MUSIC HALL, BALTIMORE, 





Knabe Piano used. 
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LATE PARIS NEWS. 


PARIS, AUGUST 12, 1902. 

S most readers of THe Musicat CourRIeR are aware, 
A there are four theatres in Paris subventioned, or 
subsidized by the Government—two for opera, two for 
Those devoted to operatic performances are the 
l'Académie Nationale 


drama. 
Opéra, or, as it is sometimes called, 
de Musique, and the Opéra Comique. At the first named 
are given representations of grand opera; at the latter 
operas of a less elaborate or grandiose charactef. There 
has generally been a third lyric theatre, either for opera 
in Italian or else for works of modern French composers 
who cannot find a hearing at the two national opera 
This third theatre for opera has been for some 


houses. 
time in abeyance, although sporadic efforts have been 
made from time to time to revive it. Last year there 


was a season of grand opéra and opéra comique given on 
alternate the Chateau d’Eau Théatre, rechris- 
tened the Opéra Populaire. This season a similar season 
is to be given, beginning this week at the Théatre Sarah 
Bernhardt. These, however, and have been, private 
enterprises, unsupported by Government aid. But there 
is a project om foot for another opera house in Paris, to 
be supported by the Government and the city of Paris, 
and its object is to give good performances at very mod- 
The répertoire is to be drawn from the mas- 


nights at 


are, 


est prices 
terpieces of all countries and composers, given in French, 
of course. 

Thus, we are promised works by Gliick, Weber, Mozart, 
Berlioz, César Franck, and meritorious operas of younger 
composers We are promised operas which the other 
theatres have abandoned, catering, perhaps, more for the 
craving for something new than for a demand 
for real merit. These works are to be sung by younger 
artists, well drilled. and both the house and the prices are 
The Government is to give 60,000 
the city of Paris will con- 
the theatre itself, 

as I have said, 


feverish 


to be for the people. 
for its support, 
a like amount and, in addition, 
or its rent, when acquired. Although, 
there are two operas in Paris subventioned by Govern- 


francs annually 
tribute 


ment, yet the city itself contributes nothing to their sup- 
port. This is not the case with other towns of France, 
where the principal theatre in each city is devoted to 
opera, with a certain sum guaranteed by the municipality 
each year. Thus, in Lyons the contribution from the city 
is 250,000 francs annually for opera; in Bordeaux, 122,000 
francs; in Nantes, 126,000, and in Toulouse and Rouen, 
100,000 each. These sums are voted in the cities men- 


tioned in addition to the free use of the theatre and light- 
This question of an establishment for a People’s 
agitated in Paris about twenty years ago. 
shortly to become an accom- 


ing 
Opera was first 
Now, 


plished fact 


it seems as if it were 
M. Conyba has received the support of the 
municipal councillors of Paris, recognize that the 
n Opéra Populaire is called for “by the 
as well as to recognize 


who 
establishment of a 
wishes and needs of the people,” 
‘the of opening other outlets to art.” 


necessity 


Se <= 


To those who know Paris it will be hardly necessary 
to point out that the first difficulty would be to find a 


suitable theatre. There are two projects on foot. One 
is to take over the Chateau d’Eau for the purpose, the 
other is to transform into an opera house the immense 
building—now to be sold or let—the Hippodrome. The 
former theatre would suit the purpose very well. It is 
in the midst of a most populous and industrious quarter, 
and has recently been used for very successful perform- 
ances of the “Gétterdammerung” and “Tristan.” For this 
last season extensive alterations were made and a sunken 
orchestra provided. The Hippodrome would need great 
changes before it could be used for musical representa- 
tions, but the situation is suitable, and owing to its great 
size it would accommodate a vast number of people. 
After the building comes the question of director. For 
the past twelve months the artistic public has been play- 
ing a mental game of chess, with the managers of the 
subventioned theatres as pawns. Jules Claretie, the di- 
rector of the Comédie Francaise, who for various reasons, 
had made himself unpop- 
was be re- 


and for reforms he introduced, 
ular with the members of the company, 
moved. Albert Carré, also unpopular with his troupe, was 
to take Claretie’s place, and Capoul, who is one of the as- 
sistants of the Opéra, was to succeed Carré. For the di- 
rector of this new Opéra Populaire, the present manager 
of the Opéra Comique is very much spoken of, which 
would leave his post open to Capoul, who, it is no secret, 


to 


has long aspired to it. 


The great size of the Hippodrome has a great attraction 
for Carré, as it would give him 6,000 seats, which it 
thought could be ere at the public’s disposition for the 
very modest charge of 2 francs and 1 franc. That is, good 
performances of good operatic works with competent prin- 
cipals, orchestra and chorus at 40 cents the highest price. 
As the theatre not yet secured, this question of the 
prices is somewhat premature. Still I am able to affirm 
that the project itself is decided upon. Le Monde Artiste, 
commenting on the scheme, predicts for it a complete suc- 
cess: “The musical taste of the people of France has been 
singularly developed and elevated during these last years. 
Every occasion is eagerly seized, either to perform or 
listen to music. Chora! societies, male singing clubs, brass 
band organizations have so increased that they now num- 
ber over 100 societies, each with at least fifty members. 
This year the Colonne, Chevillard and Charpentier con- 
certs were as assiduously frequented by the working as 
by the middle classes. Classical works, which seemed im- 
possible of appreciation outside a limited number, have 
charmed the great public, who seemed to have sworn un- 
changing fidelity to the chanson and operette. Beethoven, 
Mozart and Wagner have heard new and sonorous echoes 
to their sublime melodies and profound harmonies. We 


is 


is 


have always been champions of the idea, opera for the peo- 
ple, and have supported it with all our power.” 


== <= 


The Conservatoire is closed, all the examinations are 
finished, and professors and pupils are taking their holi- 
days. The public distribution of the prizes gained by the 
laureats was made by M. Chaumie, the present Min- 
ister of Fine Arts. One thing noticeable was the number 
of successful women players of stringed instruments— 
violin, viola, ‘cello. The minister in his speech publicly 
thanked M. Louis Diemer for having founded a prize 
of 4,000 francs, to be competed for every three years by 
those who had gained the first prize for piano playing at 
the Conservatoire. Also he alluded to the gift of the late 
Laurent Grillet in these terms: “Another pupil of the 
Conservatoire, Laurent Grillet, whose only earnings were 
his modest salary as musical director in a Parisian circus, 
had a passion for ancient instruments, to satisfy which he 
exercised the greatest economy. By his sureness of judg- 
ment and unwearying researches he accumulated a large 
and valuable collection, and it is to the museum of the 
Conservatoire that he has bequeathed the larger part of 
this collection. Such gifts as these are not surprising on 
the part of a real artist, but are, as it were, an outward 
manifestation of the generous soul within.” 

As is the custom, the public distribution finished with 
a concert by the first prize winners whose professional 
engagements permitted them to be present. Here is the 
program: 

Lemann 


M. Billot 


Mlle. 


Sonata in B flat minor (Chopin).......... 
Air, Jolie fille de Perth (Bizet) 
Third Concerto for violin (Vieuxtemps), 
Mile. — 
Air, Der Freischiitz (Weber) 
Scene irom Mireille (Gounod), 
Miles. Van Gelder and Cortez 
Scene from Huguenots (Meyerbeer), 
Mlle. Teart, 
Below is a list of the money prizes provided by various 
legacies to the Conservatoire, and gained this year 


M. Aumonier 


Nicodini legacy, 500 francs (double bass); Guerineau 
prize, 300 francs (first prize for singing); 


1,000 francs (first prize ’cello); Popelin prize, 


Georges Haind 
1,200 


prize, 

frances (first prize, piano); Doumic prize, 120 francs (first 
prize, piano, females); Henri Hertz prize, 200 francs 
(piano); Jules Garcin prize, 200 francs (violin); Victor 


Girard prize for females, 300 francs (piano); Monnot prize 
600 francs (violin); Santa Colonna prize, 150 francs (sing 


ing); Prévost-Pousin prize, for females, 435 francs (com- 














American School of Opera. 


REGINALD DE KOVEN, President. 


Third Year begins Sept. 11. 


WM. G. STEWART, General Director. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
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L. J. B. LINCOLN, 23 West 44th St., New York City. 


Incorporated under New York State Laws. 
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Address: Letter Box 38, N 


NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y- 





THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING.” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“WO CAL ART,” by Anna Lankow. 


Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St., 
New York, and all Music Stores. 

The Lankow Studios, at 890 Park Avenue, New York City, are 
closed from June 1 until October 1, when lady pupils will be 
received for instruction by Madame Lankow’s ass stants, Aang 
ennie K. Gordon and Miss Mary N. Berry, and gentlemen pupils by 

r. Sylvester T. Ritter. 

Madame Lankow is going abroad to place a Gatco 

pupils She returns and resumes her work on November 


ALIN Bl er 


HUMPHRYES 








JS oprano—Concert and Oratorio 
Personal Address: 634 Eleventh Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Telephone, 57B South Brooklyn. 


Under Management REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 





Woncert Direction 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


And ether eminent Artists, 
Vecoal and Instrumentel. 


TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED. 





PRODUCTION. REPERTORY. 


Mr. HERMANN KLEIN, 


Studio for Tustruction in Singing, 
154 WEST 77th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Among those artists who have at various times honored Mr. KLEIN by 
studying works, &c., &c, with him are the following: 
Medame ADELINA PATTI, Miss ELLA RUSSELL, 
Madame GADSKI. Miss ESTHER PALLISER, 
Miss MARGUERITE MaciINTYRE, Mademe ALICE ESTY, 
Madame SCHUMANN-HEINK, Mile. OLITZKA, 
Mr. BEN DAV'ES, Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
Mr. JOSEPH O'MARA, Mr. EUGENE OUDIN, 
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ANTONIA 


AWYER, 


Contralto. 
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edy); Tholer prize, 200 francs (comedy); Bouchere legacy, 
zoo francs (tragedy). The cash prizes of 800 francs for 
violin and 1,000 francs ‘cello were both gained by 
females. 

At the Conservatoire, 
ignorant, there are two different competitions for males 
and females in the piano class, but it is the same for both 
sexes in the violin A journal asks why there 
should not also be two different examinations for the violin 
carried off by 


for 


for some reason, of which I am 


class 


competitors, pointing out that a first prize 
a woman may perhaps be the means of hindering a man 
from earning his living, whereas it is to her very often 
simply a useless souvenir. An English girl whom I knew 
in Paris, where she was studying for opera, told 
me of the immense number of female students of singing 
at the Royal Academy of Music, she her- 
self had been a pupil. “‘How is it, “that one 
seldom hears of them 
them?” “Oh, I 
“Well, I believe they nearly all get married.” 
There will be important 
singing at the 
are ill and not expected to be 
in time, one (Vergnet) is engaged for the States 
I believe—one is in disgrace, and the others are 
markable. Still the 
superior to last year. 
for the Opéra, and two for the Opéra Comique 


once 


London, where 
then,” I asked, 
What 
the 


as public singers? becomes 


of scarcely know,” was hesitating 


reply, 
professors of 


changes in the 


Conservatoire next season. Two of them 


able to resume their duties 
Chicago, 
not re- 
are vastly 


results in this department 


Two of the first prizes are engaged 


eS 

meet- 
by H. 
laudine a 
Villars 


and 


performances at Bayreuth this season are not 
The following is 

author of “C 
ho de 
besides being 


that he 


The 
ing with universal approval 
Villars, 
&c., 


s an excellent judge of music 


Gauthier the spirituel 


l’école,” and Paris 


appeared in the Ec 


a ciever 


brilliant writer. It is not generally known is the 


author of the translation of Mozart’s operetta 
the Opéra Comique 


“Bastien et 


Bastienne,” performed 


I receive an awful number of letters asking me for de 
tails of the Bayreuth performances My dear corre- 
spondents, go yourselves to Cosima City if you are bitten 
by that mania. You will return, like myself, cured of 
Wagnerism At Bayreuth the widow of Wagner reigns 
Everything has to bend before the Semiramis of Wahn 
fried, who sees all, knows all, and thrusts her nose every 


R°I-P*A-N°S 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that is not benefited by 
the occasional use of a R*I'P*A’'N’S Tabule. For sale by Drug- 
gists. The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion: 
The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 


where. Woe betide the artist who does not bow servilely 
to her indications, who will attempt a phrasing, a gesture 
or a play of feature that does not bear the stamp, ““Cosima, 
"! Independence does not last long at Bay- 
Who wears 


sole proprietor’ 
reuth. The widow very quickly stopped that. 
the calecon? 

Sometimes she is obliged to draw in her horns. This 
year she was compelled to spend hundreds of marks in 
telegrams before Reichmann would consent to retake the 


role of Amfortas, created by him, under Wagner’s eye, 
in 1882. This veteran of “Parsifal” Cosima disliked so 
much that she did not even invite him last year to the 
jubilee festival. But with the productions of her Bay 
reuth Conservatory, no revolt is to be feared; everything 
is done just as she dictates, and without price, for the 
widow is on her last legs. The most submissive of the 
lot is the tenor Burgmuller, an ex-watchmaker, whose 
former calling is shown by the docility with which he 
marks time as she dictates. De VALMOUR 


SOUSA’S FALL TOUR. 


semi-annual and sixth transcontinental 


S News 

tour of and his band will 
day at Hagerstown, Md., on the 
band will inaugurate its fifth season at the Pittsburg Ex 


twenty-first 
Tues- 
the 


Sousa begin next 


and following day 


position. Two weeks later Sousa will play at the Indiana 
State Fair at Indianapolis for two days, and will then 
give a three days’ festival at the Coliseum, Peoria, IIl 
Thence the band continues the tour to the Pacific Coast 
and Southwest, returning to New York in December for 
a series of concerts before sailing for Europe, Decem 
ber 24. 


Sousa has arranged to open his third foreign tour 
Hall, continu 


ing for eight days, 


Mr 


at Queen’s London, on Friday, January 2, 


after which an extended tour will be 


made in the provinces. Frank Christianer, manager of the 
band, sails for London next week to arrange for the 
British and Continental bookings 


George Frederic Hinton, assistant manager, started 
and George N. Loomis 
The 


founding 


Col 
on the California trip on Monday 
rejoins the organization as business manager Sousa 
Band will 


in Chicago on September 26 


celebrate the tenth anniversary of its 


In Shanghai a German association has been formed for 


the oncert music 


<= 


ion ot German c 


= 


propagat 


In honor of Mozart’s memory his Requiem was sung 
recently at Salzburg 
ae e 


Carl Klindworth has made a 
“Parsifal.” 


new piano score of Wag 


ner’s 


WORCESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


WORCESTER, Mass., August 24, 1902 


| HE board of managers of the Worcester Music Festi- 
val make this announcement of the forty-fifth annual 


festival to be held in Mechanics Hall, Worcester, Mass., 
September 29 to October 3, 1902 
In general the forty-fifth festival will follow closely as 


to outline its immediate predecessors. The arrangement 
of the rehearsals and concerts is that to which festival 
patrons have become accustomed. A single departure 


from this arrangement is the change in organization 


iffecting tl 


Wallace 
Franz Kneisel the 


e conductorship 


] 
choral works and 
The board of gov 


the the 


Goodrich is to conduct the 


orchestral numbers 


has realized the burden carried in by 
in being 


almost uninterruptedly, for 


ernors past 


conductor of the festival, obliged to conduct 


many hours a day, nearly a 


week: 


conductorship, 


and this year has introduced the plan of a joint 


which wil] guarantee to each conductor re 


lief from the excessive severity of the work in the past. 
The program of choral works includes two, from mod- 

ern composers, with whom the festival is personally ac 

quainted, and one very old work, which is, nevertheless, 
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stroying the microbian element in the stomach, pre- 
vents fermentation of food and stimulates digestion 

For any stomach trouble it will do good and 
generally cure. 

U sed and recommended by leading physicians, 
Be A igh et tet 
prove the claimsI make to your entire satisfaction. This 


preparation cannot harm you, and in most cases gives won- 
derful results Address. 
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entirely new to our programs, and to almost all American 
musicians. 

The orchestral works offered are in great measure 
wholly new to the festival, and are mostly modern, though 
the older generations of composers are generously re- 
membered. 

The engagement of Ossip Gabrilowitsch as solo pianist 
has, since its announcement in the daily press, caused 
more than usual hearty congratulation, for this superb 
artist is an attraction of great strength. 

The festival chorus of nearly 400 voices will be sup- 
ported by the festival orchestra of sixty-five men, picked 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The choral works to be presented and the artists who 
will appear in them are as follows: 


“JupirH,’ Lyric Drama sy G. W. CHADWICK. 


at a Worcester Festival, and this production is one of very 
few attempted in America. 

Upon this occasion the second half of ihe program will 
present the closing scene of the first act of “Parsifal,” 
Mr. Martin singing the part of Gurnemanz. 

Performances of choral excerpts from this opera are 
also most infrequent in America. The portion to be given 
at this festival is probably the most impressive and beatiti- 
ful of the entire work. 


Hora Novissima, H. W. Parker. 


Ra eee Ep ee, te PO Mme. Suzanne Adams 
CEN Sc coccae tet cet ateuseses cael Miss Janet Spencer 
POs. ccc icek er eheechs Sidseedwandebete George Hamlin 
PMR rec St heb e e ee ody tea ie dren Herbert Witherspoon 


The concluding concert will introduce as soloists Madame 
Adams, Madame Stein, Mr. Hamlin and Mr. Campanari, 


es ee eee Wagner 
Symphony in D minor..................2.. César Franck 
EN One San ae ee Saint-Saéns 
UN, “NEE ccs vcdsccesexcvcce. Tschaikowsky 
Symphonic Poem, “Viviane”’................... Chausson 
Love scene from ‘“Feuersnoth”........... Richard Strauss 
Love poem, “Avant que tu ne t’en ailles”...C. M. Loeffler 
Romance, “Festival of Pan”. ........00cccceses Converse 
Concert Overture, “Blomidon”.............e0eeee: Curry, 


The sale of tickets for the festival will be held in Wash- 
burn Hall, Worcester, Mass., at 10 o'clock, Wednesday, 
September 17, 1902. With the exception of twenty seats 
reserved for the press and artists, every seat in Mechanics 
Hall will be offered for the choice of the public. 

The price of season tickets exclusive of premiums will 
be $7 each. S 

















NS. 5 cae Ra Shean kaieteds Mme. G. M. Stein f : : 
yn F Siendiendt ate Cone who will be heard not only in concert numbers, but in 
Achior.... 563% . Thec ev ‘ : ; pe p , : : : 
Oe sand Herbert Witherepeen Faure’s beautiful work, “The Birth of Venus,” which will Wagner heads the list at the Vienna Opera with ten 
BINS. ccccerc ce rsccsecsteceeessoeeoees “ “ s . ° ° ° ° e . , c ; , 

a : receive its first public performance in America upon this W°tks and sixty-two performances. 
SESS 5 cabs oss ieee Theodore van Yorx ‘ aiilaliiaes 
Holoferne Giuseppe Campanari ee 

Cab Wwe he kote or ee ; The orchestral works to be performed include these: THE MONTREAL 
CuristMAs Oratorio (Parts I AND 2), BACH. Concerto for Trumpet, Flute, Oboe, Violin, No. 2..Bach CONSERVATORY *, FR 

SOPrANO. ....0cccsccrccecesscss Mme. Marie Zimmerman Overture, “L008 « 1600500cccsevsccsecscsses Beethoven 

a . “un: ’ ” (Pounded 1893 by C. B. SEIFERT.) 
Contralto........cccccscscccsccccecesessMhiss Janet Spencer Overture, “Pimpeté Cave’. .o0..5ccc cn csscvs. Mendelssohn 938 & 940 Dorchester St., near Mountain. 
OE CiSae i nditso aeaie nha eetedacecen Theodore van Yorx Overture, “Roman Carnival”.............eeeeeee Berlioz mw Sel! Tel. Up gor. a bere! ‘4 in all braneh 

P ° . ‘“ Tr: ” ° . sic. ‘erms: 

pS ae nee eS ee ae ah ye RE Frederic Martin Ballet music, “The Vine”’..................05- Rubinstein Consulation hours, 4to5 daily. "Ver pears coal co 

These portions of the work have their first presentation Prelude, “Parsifal”...............:eseeeeeeeecees Wagner C. E. SEIFERT, Director. 








PARIS. 


PARIS. 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
rer Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


a2 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger. 








Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 
DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italizn Method. Complete course. Stage 


ractice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
ége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 


FRENCE SOCOHOOIZI 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 





14 tue Taitbout. 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, PARIS. 
From May until October. 


Odensegade 4', 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 


Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and , 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 











BALDELLI, 


‘ALIAN BARITONE, 
Théatre Rant Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 





MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Ave. Marceau.) 22 rue de Chaillot. 





MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comtans. Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of “ 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, cncily_ ond os corr, corr "PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 


+ 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


Mae. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL PROFESSO 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Ts Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 





G 
Private lessons by M. 








NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPSOHN MUSICAL. BUREAU. 


—. HOFFMANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE. 


London, England. 








Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski, writing in March, 188, says: = 
know your remarkable qualities oy) - a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and lly hod 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST "SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Acodemy for Voice Training 
“Ceaghte Toolten Voice, Styl 
mplete Trainin a 
and the Diserent Re - 
pecial Classes for 
Monday and Thursda ben 5 to 7. 
Madame Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 
French ‘Diction and cting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortam1’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 


Westmiaster, London, England, 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
8&4 New Bond Street, London. 























London, England. 


Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, etc. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


a) 62 Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 
Will be in Chica vo ny Fl 4 and August. 
Address care of Musical ourier. 








Mute. GRACIf LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French Diction. 


7 Dorset Square N. W., 
(Near Baker Street ‘station.) 





MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
too Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 





MME. EMMA WIZJAK, 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing. 
Italian Method. 


Address: 149 West 47th Street, New York. 











Entirely New. The 


Clas, F. Albert's 


Artist Rosin. 


<n OR 


¥ KG 2, %, 


a aoe 


& 
¥ 


Composed of an entirely new mixture, specially 








adapted to solo work. It has that velvet-like 

friction and does not powder ; trial will convince. 
Chas. OGregorowitch pronounces it the best in the 

world. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 

onmaAsSs. FF. ALBURY, 


Manufacturer, 


205 South Ninth St , Philadelphia, 





Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 


465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Summer address: 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught. 
Church. Opera, Concert. 


Tuesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 





Dr. 
HENRY G. 


HANCHETT 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LECTURE RECITALS. 


. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 





OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 








COLOGNE-ON-THE Principal : 
sesee eae. The Conservatory of Music, “si9%*2e.... 








The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental fpomastine all solo and all instrumental in- 
struments) ; poten Vocal, third, Th of Music 

The Vocal 1 is ee into two Zections—{0) 0 concert ‘singing and (6) tic singing. 
There is also a training school for pianoforte t In with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, literature, — singing. ——, playing (chamber music), 
ensemble singing, i playing, conducting, 
&c. T staff consists of forty teachers. 

Winter term begins 16; 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 2), 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral 


($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, MANAGER. 








Entrance examination takes place 
“x ft fees are joo marks ($75) for piano, 
instruments, and 400 








ERENT 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MICHIGAN. 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUS| Washington Ave.and Park St. 


] DETROIT, MICH. 
ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 


The acknowledged foremost institution of music in Michigan. One of the 
largest, most complete and handsomed mObe Conservatories in America. 
Liberal advantages to students i MODERATE. Faculty of THIRTY- 
SIX eminent teachers. 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS: 














ALBERTO JonAs, . . - Piano ELSA VON hee (deemed + Piano 
MAURICE DE VRIES, . . Voc HENRI ERN, ° “ae Yictn 
eo ee L. ABEL, - *Cello N. J. CORFY,. oo 

J. VAN DER VELPEN. ¢ - Harmony, Counterpoint and Composit on 





aw, HANDSOMEL Y ILLUSTRATED } CA TALOGUEBS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
PrP. Ll. ABEL, Secretary. 












Aw Hors) SPEAKS 
BOP ane BASSO, 
29 west 20m seret, | 123 WEST 80th STREET, NEW YORK, 








NEW YORK. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











GRAND 


ALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 





PARIS 











i K i X e 
257 Wabash Avenue, 








D. HH. BALDWIN ck CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, 


1900. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 
EASE 
IANOS 


PEASE PIANO CO., 128 Wess 42d St., 


WILBUR 





HAVE BFEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


New Vork. 


4 a 


CHASE 


PIANOS. 


A. B. 


Highest type of Artistic Ins é 
For the pianist, the singe e teache 
é dent, the conservatory yneert 
Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 
Rererence The Editor-in-Chief of THz M ar COURIER 








| | HACSS TIETGEN, 


VIOLIN MAKER 
n Old ttaltian Violins. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 
Agency Founded 1870 


HERMANN WOL FF.| 


and dealer 


” 





Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstre sse 1 ‘ an ag = 1 

Cable address: Musikwolff, Beriin VEN Pa Fe 

> P ; y aD i ve i “i | 

r he t ” | Ss ae oy | os -_ | 

ap “4 7 . spl * . 7. 4/ | 

\ S agen, Mme. Ca € 

ef er 4 Y r “> | 

rate, Bills. Klecherg. Mis. Marcotis sembes tirnab aaa? 8 Guid | 

Manavger ¢ Amer . ‘ fmantr 4 
~ sage Piece cap Hacc Importer of VENETIAN and 

Prepareo Roma “Pure Quint” Strings. 


32 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE 














Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, esden, ferman. 
Forty-sixth Year, 1399-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Yecitals. 118 Instruc ors, among whom are 

Frau A er-Herbeck, F ann, Prannroth, I ng, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenber | 

Ho Jansser e hk e, Fr n Kotzebue, Krause, Mann rge aul, Fr | 

et Remr s. S mole on Schreiner ; Sievert. Fri. S | 
Tyvson- Wolff, Urbach, Vette Winds. ¥ ‘ Wilk embers of tt | 

( hestra eaded by | ertmaster Rappold Bauer, Bieh 

Gabler, W Education from beg rses or r 

Prir nes n t and pe. granted aleo at 

For prospe 8 r a epply at 





E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal instructor, NEW HAVES, CONN. 





The Stern Gonservatory of Music. 


FOUNDED ises50o. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Roya' Professor QUSTAV 


HOLLAENDER, Director. 








in I AT AN 
1a ® rman Neruda Prof 
E ugen Sandow 


Bernard Dessau 
NIUM 


CONSERVATORY ERATI AND DRAMAT SCHOO! 
( t rr :. 3 Stag ORCHESTRA SCHOO sing all s and a hestra 
f rs 1ORUS SCHOO! ELEMENTARY 
Pr oewengard, Han 8 Pas zner, Prof. Philipp 
x Dreyacbes oerster, Otto H 
1, A. Sormann Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther | 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corel Wiadysiaw | 
RAMAT LASS—F Jacqi ses Goldberg | 


Franz Poenits R 
D 


arks 


$80)" 500 arks $120) A 
ed t servat y I’ 





Alincworth: Scharwenka Conservatory of Musi, 


SERLIN w., SVSSL year aaese, ‘9. 

D co G H il Te Pror. XAVER SCHARWENKA 
K. K 1. ScHA \ \ MAYER 
Maur (Piar Go HM K (Sing ENNER 

KNUPFI O 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


; a ay LOCATED on th 


trains and educates ver 
mn r DE 











se seek a 4 aft the best | FINEST BUILDING 
hods of ’ ( servatories v OTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA 
The faculty a son f leading Artists Day and be marding pupils enrolled at any time 
and Mus t For catalogue ad ~~ as 
ome — the NEW LOCATION, with Sn ee 
rest to refinement . nfort and luxurious ( innati Conservatory of Music 
* es, is ideal Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.S.A 








| Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams 


HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewshki's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 


AMERICAN TOVR OF KVBELIK, 1901-19063 


Under Management of 


MR. DANIEL FROHMAN ( MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 

















ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 


MENT 
His Majesty The King. Her Majesty Oueen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Hig 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 


rhnesses Prince and Princess of Wales 


Variety. 
Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


CHuRHA RULES BRIN G 


312 Regent Street, London, W. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ ARTISTLIKE, LONDON." 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 





TOURS ARRANGED WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT 
THE **Undertakes Good Artists Oaty. ” 
ONCORDE The St. James Budget s M N ia the moet 
ONCERT Music a i s inf solely by artistic merit 
The Musica a guarantee of 
ONTROL The Ze hr ft fur M k 1 ( rde’s prins 
and Orchestra, Entertain- r 1 viel sa halten 
he Court 7. r in Londoa 


ar saves at bureau 


mentand Lecture Bureau 10 Regent London, W 
THE CONCORDE CODE 


Address 
CONCORDIST, LONDON 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 









THE MUSICAL COURIER, 











STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY, 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * + 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 














NEw YORK 





PIANOS 





MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


DOHMER 
! 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





peance appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., . 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





